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What Is Your Favorite Sport? 


DOGS—FISHING—GUNCRAFT—HUNTING—CAMPING 





Airedale 
History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 

Those who desire 
to train their dogs 
to the highest state 
of efficiency either 
as companions or 
for hunting will find 
easily understood 
and _ practical in- 


these useful dogs. 





structions on the 
subjects of general 
training, retrieving, 
swimming and div- 
ing, and work on squirrels, rabbits, par- 
tridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 





Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as_ bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing.  Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 





Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 


With an introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’” is the 
only collection of out- 
door stories having the 
human appeal for the 
man who has been 
there. Written by an 
expert guide who has 
fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a 
short story, so_ inge- 
niously contrived by 
the author that almost 
unnoticed he brings about the objective in a 
manner that not only holds spellbound the 
reader but instructs the novice as well as the 
old-timer. 





192 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
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Guncraft 
Guns, Ammunition, Wing Shooting 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

This book is recognized as the most prac- 
tical work on the subject ever published. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 





Woodcraft 


The Classic of the Outdoor World 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than “‘Nessmuk” or succeeded in 
putting so much valuable information into the 
same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. It illus- 
trates the Knapsack and Ditty Bag, Hatchet 
and Knives, Indian Camp, Shanty-Tent and 
Camp-Fire, Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp- 
Fire as it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Outdoor 
Cooking Range. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


; America. 


Fishing, Tackle and Kits 
By DIXIE CARROLL 






How, when and 
where to fish and the 
right kind of tackle 
for all angles of 
fishing for the fresh- 
water game fish. 
Habits and peculiar- 
ities of the basses, 
muskellunge, trout, f 
pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fish- 
ing facts that will 
make the tyro an 
expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Little points 
that fill your stringer, written from years of 
lake and stream study and experience. How 
to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
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334 pages. 





Small Mouthed Bass 
Their Habits, Bait, Tackle, Etc. 
By W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used-—and much practical infor- 
mation on angling as well as: how to keep 
and cook them. 


Chapters: I. 
Il. Habits; III. 


Geographical Distribution; 
Food; IV. Where to Catch the 
Black Bass; V. How to Catch the Bass; 
Vi. Bait; VII. Propagation; VIII. Growth; 
IX. Transplanting; X. Bass Fishing in Georgia 


Bay; XI. Small and Large Mouthed Bass. 
Hints to Anglers. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 





Birds 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in 
a fashion as pleasing, in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing to the boy and girl 
of ten as to the girl and 
boy of seventy. There are 
other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific 
facts and human interest 
vie with each other. 

Among the pictures in 
this great collection is 
that of the last Passen- 
ger Pigeon in the United 
States, which died in 
Cincinnati in 1916; and 
others depict the rarest 
species still occurring in 
Among the latter are live like- 
nesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, Snake- 
bird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Harris Sparrow, 
Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., etc. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 





247 pages. 





We can supply any book published on outdoor subjects 
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What happened when 


true Marine Engineering 






Principles were applied to the Outboard Motor 


HEN the outboard motor 
idea was new, people were 
so taken with the thought of put- 
ting a motor on a rowboat and giv- 
ing their arms a rest that they 
didn’t look much into the motors 
themselves. 
About the time the novelty wore 
off, they were willing to admit that 
the idea was good, but there seemed 
to be something the matter with 
the way it was applied in those old 
motors. 
* e * 

About four years ago L. J. Johnson 
saw that the only way the outboard 
motor could be designed right was 
to approach it from a marine engi- 
neering standpoint. 


A marine engine must take the 
boat where it is supposed to go 
and must bring it back. You can’t 
pick up a tow twenty miles from 
nowhere. You can’t walk home. 


So L. J. Johnson went after de- 
pendability. He designed an engine 
that would stand up. He gaveita 


float-feea throttle-controlled carbu- 
retor to supply a perfec t mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures. 


He developed the Quick-Action 
Magneto to take the place of un- 
certain batteries. 

He worked out a positive-acting 
automatic tilting device and the 
Johnson shock-absorber drive 
to prevent damage from sub- 
merged obstructions; and a uni- 
versal steering and reversing mech- 
anism to make the boat quick, easy 
and flexible to handle. 

He kept working ata twin-cylinder 
design until it was absolutely vi- 
brationless. 

That he was right was demonstrated 
when sportsmen, fishermen and boating 
enthusiasts bought more Johnson Motors 
from dealers last year than any other 
make. 

The Johnson Motor is the only motor 
that can be attached to any type boat or 
canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2 horse-power and drives a 
rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hour ora 
canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 


ohnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





It will identify you. 


power, flexibility and dependability goes 
real portability, for the Johnson weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits 
under a Pullman berth. 

Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get 
a free demonstration—if you don’t know 
him write us for FREE catalog and we 
will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, 
Peterborough, Ontario 


What the 
Johnson Motor Does 


Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
nishing dependable, inexpen- 
sive water transportation. 

Opens up distant and unfrequen- 
ted fishing grounds for the 
fisherman, 

Adds speed and sport to canoeing. 


When used on small sail boats— 
even up to 25 and 30 feet—it is 
absolute insurance against be- 
ing becalmed. 

On yachts—makes every dinghy 
and tender a motor tender. 
Runs errands at the summer cot- 
tage or camp—even if “town” 

is miles away. 

Gives you the only really portable 
marine engine. 
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The Stranger 


January - 1925 


How a Pitiful Pup Became the Pride of the Pack 


one knew; and whither he 

went, no one cared. He 
was simply a little shivering, 
wandering waif, upon the vast 
world of doggy possibilities, 
without a home, without a 
master, without a friend, and 
as forlorn a beast, as dismal of 
countenance, and so desolate to 
look upon as ever stood up in 
so much tattered dog skin. He 
was a big-eared, loose-jointed, 
shamble-gaited hound puppy; 
neither more nor less, and lean, 
lank and lubberly, with a back- 
bone upstanding, sharp as the 
teeth of a cross-cut saw, every 
rib of his slab sides countable 
with absolute accuracy, and 
every joint of his slouching tail 
as clearly marked as the knots 
in a rope. His color was of a dingy 
soot variety, with a mottled ring around 
his neck, and here and there along his 
sides it seemed as though a dash of 
dirty buttermilk had adhered to his 
rough-haired hide to break the monot- 
ony of the gloomy hue. 

He was probably ten months or a 
year old, not more, and he looked as 
one who had battled with every ad- 
verse element of life, from puppyhood 
to doghood. When we first saw him, 
a stout string dangled from his 
tail and told a tale of where 
once rattled a festive tin can, 
the frightful, jangle whereof, 
no doubt, first drove him to 
desperation, thence to distrac- 
tion and exile. 


Pic: where he hailed no 


E was “nobody’s darling,” 

and he seemed to know it 
and express it by his concilia- 
tary manner, and modest mien, 
so exaggerated as to make him 
appear as an emaciated apol- 
ogy for being alive at all, with 
a solemn promise never again 
to be guilty of a like offense, 
and with a plea for pity as 
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By MARCELLUS DAVIS 


The Runt 


By G. H. DIRKES 


Only a throwback, just fit for the pond— 
They said on the day he was born; 

But a look in his eyes, a surety bond 
And my judgment and “rep” were in pawn. 


He was only a runt, not much class that’s a fact— 
But his heart proved as stout as an oak; 

He made up in courage the points that he lacked 
And proved himself far from a joke. 


I trained him in private, to duck the big laugh— 
And found he was born to the gun; 
His nose was a marvel—now don’t think I’m daft, 
I can show you the trophies he’s won. 


Not much on the bench, but Oh Boy! in the field— 
He can give cards and spades to the pack; 

To the scoring of “Runt” they all have to yield, 
It’s a new silver cup for the rack. 


plainly written upon his meek face as 
the tawny spots above his eyes. Never- 
theless, the horses kicked him, the old 
hounds snubbed him, and the young ones 
snapped him and made his life miser- 
able. But somehow he rustled a living, 
such as it was; at any rate, he lived, 
and more than that, never a horn tooted 
for a start for a fox chase without 
“the Stranger” (that’s what we had 
got to calling him) would materialize 
and be on hand with military punctu- 





Part of the pack of Walker foxhounds owned by 


J. M. Kimbrough, Lexington, Kv 


ality. Sometimes he would seem 
almost to rise out of the earth on 
the spot; at others he would flit 
into the pack, like a shadow out 
of the moonlit woods on the 
roadside, and then again we 
might not note kis presence 
until the meet had been reached 
and we were ranging the hills 
for a strike. 

But let us pause just here to 
remark that there is small simi- 
larity between the fox chase of 
the South and that of the old 
countries where the red fox 
furnishes the sport and runs by 
daylight, with the pack close fol- 
lowed by the hunters. Here the 
chase is invariably by night, and 
the gray fox is the game. He is 
equally as cunning and as full of 
tricks, but neither as swift nor 
as wide of range as his red brother of 
the older States. 


ENCE it is that the far-roving, pa- 

tient, true-trailing “strike” dog is 
of more value, though perhaps slower, 
than the hot-nosed pacemaker, the red 
fox hound, that must perforce run from 
the jump or not at all; for if you give 
a red fox a 30-minute trail start you 
have a race on hand that will last you 
till long after the “cows come home” 
and lose you a brush in the bar- 
gain; and the ranging grounds 
here are not like the old coun- 
tries either; and you have no 
need of the _ thoroughbred, 
cross-country flyer, to clear 
five barred fences and brooks 
and ditches, etc. 

That would not work in a 
wire fence country anyhow, 
even though the ground would 
otherwise permit. What you 
want is a steady steed, free- 
going and sure-footed, and, 
above all, a good hill climber 
—many a mule answers the 
purpose—and then you want in 
your pack a few absolutely 


Contents Copyrighted by Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 
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stud dogs living. Owned by 


J. L. Kanatzar, Richmond, Ky. 


reliable hounds who will open on no- 
thing but a fox. The rest may be good, 
bad, or indifferently trained, fast or 
slow, it matters little, just so they are 
game to run when the chase is going 
and are true hounds. But you want 
nothing in the pack but hounds. The 
smartest cur or terrier will spoil the 
chase, and the smarter he is the sooner 
he’ll do it; and that’s about the right 
equipment for a fox chase in the South, 
with which, if you once get your trail 
straight and fairly going, you will 
rarely fail to get your brush at the 
end, the length of the race depending 
on the speed of the hounds. 


UT to return to “the Stranger.” We 
“~ had said that he was always on 
hand. We had all somehow come to 
recognize his right to be along, a sort 
of “skeleton in the closet” appendage 
to the pack, but his object in going was 
hardly so clear, for he seemed not to 
have the slightest notion of the object 
of the expedition, and nobody had ever 
heard him give tongue, except when 
stepped on or kicked by a 
horse. However, we paid 
little attention to him usu- 
ally; indeed, none more 
than to know that he was 
always there. But several 
had remarked that when 
the chase was once fairly 
up “the Stranger” was 
seldom seen about the 
horses, but his dingy color 
easily escaped notice in 
the dark. And another 
thing that we happened to 
remember afterwards, was 
the fact that whether the 


chase turned out to be short or long, 
two hours or six, whenever the fox was 
caught, whoever was first to reach the 
spot was sure to find “the Stranger” 
there. 


A S the season progressed it was noted 
that “the Stranger” was improv- 
ing, i.e., from some mysterious source 
he had taken on a little flesh and a 
little courage, and had begun to round 
up and to fill out, that his little frame- 
work was fine, his ears long, pendulous, 
and beautifully hung, his muzzle ex- 
cellent, and his eyes big, brown, and 
honest, and his color clearing up into 
fine shades of indigo blue and chocolate 
tan; but that cowed, whipped-out 
humble look still marked him as a sneak 
and a skulker, the impress of a multi- 
tude of snaps, snarls, and thrashings, 
and he still slunk along in the rear or 
hung on the flank of the pack, or, like 
a shame-faced shadow, stole stealthily 
through the outskirts of the hunt. 
Well, one fine night in November, 
when the moon rode high, we had as- 





tal 


Hub Dawson 5600. Owned by J. C. Walker, 


Glen Springs, Ky. 





sembled at the haunt of an old dog fox, 
about nine miles distant in the foot- 
hills. 


WE had ridden rapidly, deeming it 

well to wear the wiry edge off the 
young hounds and steady the old ones 
down with a good gallop before turn- 
ing in for the night’s work. We ex- 
pected nothing less than a “night’s 
work,” for this old fox in question had 
never failed to show up in gallant style, 
and for several seasons he had tan- 
talized the best packs in the country 
with this unfailing certainty to chal- 
lenge all comers with a good race and 
the equal certainty and facility with 
which he never failed to shed his pur- 
suers, send them to a cold trail, and 
then to a dead loss whenever he grew 
wearied with the entertainment. He 
was called the “beater,” in later years 
“the old beater,” and he had earned 
the title. Some of the Negroes of the 
neighborhood had grown superstitious 
of him. They said that he was not a 
fox at all, that they had seen him and 
that he was a kind of cross between a 
big bat and a wildcat, that he was wing- 
ed and web-footed, and that he would 
run till he got tired and then rise and fly 
to the mountains and rest, and then 
come down and run again, and so on. 
But we knew better, for he had been 
seen too often. 


HE was just simply an old, seasoned 

“beater,” and a good one, too, and 
had given more horses the thumps, 
more dogs hard fits, and more men the 
headache, and had inspired more scold- 
ings and sermons upon the subject of 
breaking the Sababth day by running a 
fox chase past the meridian of Satur- 
day night into Sunday morning than 
all the other foxes in our Congressional 
district. But here we were, all dis- 
mounted, waiting to breathe the horses 
and give the hounds a little time to 
shake their ears and lap some water 
from the mountain branch that brawled 
near by. Some of us were eating a 
light lunch or chewing an apple, or 
tightening a girth, or chatting over the 
plans of the night, or 
looking at a new dog, when 
one of the party, who 
stood away some paces, 
said: “Hush, I hear a 
horn,” pointing his finger 
out toward the shadowy 
mountain slope to the 
west. 


E all listened; then 
another remarked: 
“That’s not a horn, it’s a 
hound; and he has a 
mighty mouth on him.” 
“Whose could it be?” said 
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another; “ours are all here, unless,” he 
added reflectively, “it is ‘the Stranger.’ ” 
“Let us see about that,” said another, 
and a little tattoo was tooted on a horn 
that brought the whole band up in a 
caper wagging tails and flapping ears, 
and they were called off by name— 
Trump and Trooper, Bell and Bugler, 
Rush and Ringwood, Comet and Fly, 
Game and Gypsy, and all the gang pres- 
ent, impatient, and eager, except “the 
Stranger,” on whom no one spent a 
thought. 

By this time the running hound, to 
whom we had been listening had de- 
scribed a circle on the bench of the 
mountain above us and was now coming 
straight as a railroad right down on 
us. It was a splendid voice that came 
rolling down the slopes. Sweet as a 
flute, clear as a clarion, bold as a bugle, 
and steady as a church bell, it poured 
its symphonous tide like a rolling river, 
through the wide spreading valley, in- 
undating the sleeping earth with its 
mighty volume of mellow music. 


At a signal each of us gathered as 

many hounds as we could hold onto 
and we started a runner to the cross- 
ing to see the chase and who was the 
chaser, etc. In a jiffy we heard the 
hoofs of the bald-faced pony clattering 
back, and as he came he yelled out: 
“Turn ’em loose; turn ’em loose, every 
one, for I’ll be blankety blank blanked 
if it ain’t the ‘old beater’ himself, and 
‘the Stranger’s’ hotfoot right in his 
wake, lickety brindle, and making him 
hump for his life, not 50 yards behind 
him.” In less time that it takes to tell it 
the entire pack, released, was thunder- 
ing on the trail. We knew exactly where 
the chase would lead and how he would 
swing a circuit of some 7 miles in cir- 
cumference, and just where he would 
cross the stream that drained the val- 
ley, and the precise spot where he would 
jump the road on his way back to the 


mountain. 
A SHARP gallop of 10 minutes 
brought us to the place. We halted 
to listen. For 20 minutes all was silent. 
Then a low, dim buzz of 
sound from the distant 
foothills of a parallel 
range of mountains that 
marked the eastern hori- 
zon came faintly sobbing 
on the night wind. Then 
it arose and freshened and 
died down and_ swelled 
forth as the pack topped 
the ridges and sank into 
the intervening valleys. 
Then, stronger and strong- 
er, it grew, and louder 
and louder it rose, into 
a well-sustained stream 
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Rex Dawson, by Hub Dawson and Backett. 


B. Stone, owner. Bred by 


J. L. Kanatzar 


of sound, melodious, magnificent, and 
mighty, without a halt or hitch, 
the loss of a note or the drop 
of a stitch, and coming straight as a 
rifle shot to the spot where we silently 
sat on our horses. “Well, the ‘old 
beater’ is doing the square thing to- 
night,” muttered a low voice. “Hush,” 
said another, “here he comes.” A soft 
swish through the bushes, a low hah- 
hah-hah, a gray flash across the moon- 
lit road, a gray streak vanishing in 
the gloom of the. woods, and we knew 
the fox had passed. And then came 
the pack; a forest of tails feathering 
the moonshine, a mottled mass of long- 
eared, sinuous rushing hounds, all in 
full cry, not a hundred yards in the 
rear, bellowing forth a cataract of 
music so thunderous as to rock the 
earth itself and shatter the acorns from 
the trees hard by. 


UT what was the matter with “the 
Stranger?” We could all see that 
he was leading by a good dozen lengths, 
but he was running mute, dumb as an 





Ed. P. 2745. David Degrappenried, owner. Bred by 
J. L. Kanatzar 


oyster. Well, all old fox hunters know 
how that was. It often happens with a 
timid dog in a hostile pack. The poor 
fellow was just afraid of the other 
dogs; afraid that it might be wrong, 
and that they would resent it if he 
gave tongue; but, bless your heart, 
gentle reader, when we stood up in our 
stirrups and gave him the old yell and 
halloed, “Hurrah for ‘the Stranger’!” 
he came out most bravely, and thence 
to the end the music rang perfect. His 
vast voice rose above and dominated all. 
It filled every crack, and chink and 
crevice, and made the music sound as 
solid as a storm. He led the orchestra 
as he led the pack. 


But the “old beater” was not done 
yet. In fact, he thought that he had 
just fairly begun. He swept another 
shorter circle through the valley and 
yet another, still shorter. However, 
“the Stranger” was a new feature in 
the chase that he had not calculated on, 
for he set him a faster pace and “the 
Stranger” crowded him closer and 
closer all the time. He could find no 
leisure on his doubles in 
which to rest. If he halted 
a moment for a little 
breath, “the Stranger” 
would be right on to him 
the next, with all the pack 
at his heels. They lost 
no time now, with “the 
Stranger” leading, and 
the time we saw the 
“beater” cross the road on 
his way to the mountains 
his plume was on the 
drag; he looked worried, 
and his “hah-hah-hah” 
(Continued on page 54) 








ROSTS and cold snaps have filled 
the bays, sloughs, ponds, and 
streams with the annual southern 

migration of wild fowl. This year, 
fortunately, they seem to be unsually 
plentiful, and, in some cases, to be un- 
usually wary. And that brings up the 
usual discussion of wild fowl loads and 
guns. And these seem to become stand- 
ardized more and more every season. 

In duck guns we have progressed 
gradually to three well-developed types. 
The full-choke 12-gauge repeater or 
automatic, to handle 2% inch shell, is 
probably the leader. This style of duck 
gun is increasing in popularity each 
year. And they are not all plain guns. 
Many built-to-order fancy repeaters or 
autos, both duck and trap guns, go out 
to the flats or the marshes every sea- 
son. A few days ago I saw an extra 
fancy auto-loader with an exceptionally 
beautiful stock that had been sent back 
to the factory to be refinished after 
killing hundreds or possibly thousands 
of ducks on the celebrated Susquehanna 
Flats. As it was returned from the 
factory, it was a beautiful weapon but 
even then the inside‘ of the barrel still 
showed evidences of the years spent out 
in the wet and damp where it is impos- 
sible to care properly for any firearms. 
But the owner demanded beauty as 
well as utility in his duck gun, so he had 
the bluing renewed, the dark, curly 
stock refinished, and the action re- 
polished. 


AND this is only one of thousands 

of a similar type—heavy, hard- 
shooting, fast-handling weapons that 
drive out their five or six loads in a 
minimum of time and to a maximum 
distance. 


Material for a mixed bag 






And then there are the special heavy 
12-gauge double hammerless duck guns, 
bored to handle maximum loads up to 
1% ounces of shot in 2% or 8 inch shells 
as preferred. Smith and Fox are two 
manufacturers that make a specialty 
of these “super” duck guns which are 
bored to put every possible ounce of 
hitting power into two heavy charges 
for open water, pass, and long-range 
shooting. One school will use nothing 
else. They are the boys that dream of 
knocking down single birds on 50, 60, 70 
or 80 yard shots and killing them clean. 
Standard boring, standard velocities, 
standard length shells, have lost their 
attractiveness. The “special” bug has 
gotten in its work and nothing but the 
maximum in close patterns, even in a 
24 inch circle at 40 yards, will be toler- 
ated. The fact that such guns shoot 
like a rifle at 20 and 30 yards is readily 
overlooked if they will only bunch 80% 
or 85% of the charge in a 30” circle at 
40 yards. Such weapons use hard-kick- 
ing, heavy loads, so the guns them- 
selves, of necessity, weigh 8 to 9% 
pounds. They are, in some cases, 10 
gauge in everything but name and shell 
specifications. 


AND then we have the 20. gauges, 

both the repeaters and the long, 
close shooting, heavy hammerless 
doubles. Most of them are bored to 
use 2% inch shells and %, or an ounce 
of shot at high velocities. They are 
sixteens in power, in weight, in killing 
effect, and in substance, but 20-gauge 
in name and in shell wording. The 20- 
gauge class is really a half brother to 
the Hi-Speed, maximum velocity, light 
bullet crowd in the rifle game. Small 


caliber, maximum velocity, high pres- 





Duck Guns 
and 
Loads 


Practical Hints for the 
Wild-fowler 





By C. S. LANDIS 








sure, and comparatively light recoil, 
are the family characteristics—all ten- 
ors or baritones, no bass voices in the 
family. But they get their share of the 
ducks and their owners probably have 
more than their share of fun doing it. 


UT after all the main duck hunting 

host will not use specials of any 
kind. They will shoot 3% drs. or 26 
grs., 1% ozs. of 6s; or 3% drs. or 28 
grs., 1% ozs. of 6s or 4s, in most cases. 
Regular standard, hard-hitting, close 
shooting duck loads that make up the 
bulk of the shell business for wild- 
fowlers in either specified or unspecified 
charges. They do most of the shooting, 
kill most of the game, bring most of 
the satisfaction because they satisfy 
a majority of the people. And they get 
results, just as a Buick, Hudson, or 
Willys Knight gets results for the aver- 
age automobilist who has not yet 
reached the stage of the Rolls Royce or 
Lincoln. 


M R. AVERAGE SHOOTER is out 

after ducks, not to prove theories, 
ideas, hunches, or to use out-of-the-or- 
dinary or especially expensive combina- 
tions; consequently one of the two 
standard 12-gauge duck loads satisfy 
him. Both develop 1,300 foot seconds 
velocity over 40 yards, and deliver the 
shot pellets at 60 yards in exactly one- 
quarter of a second. And they are 
adapted to decoy, pass, point, or deep 
water wild fowling just as required. 
And there are a surprising number of 
ducks killed with 3 dram 1% oz. loads. 
They don’t shoot quite as hard, as fast, 
or kick as much as the heavier charges, 
but they shoot very close, regular pat- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Henry Alfred Braithwaite 


A Short Biographical Sketch of a Famous 


New Brunswick Guide and an Important 
Announcement for Forest and Stream Readers 


ENRY ALFRED BRAITH- 
WAITE, or Uncle Henry as he 
is called by nearly all of his 

sporting men, is the oldest guide in 
New Brunswick. Seventy of his 
eighty-three years of life have been 
spent in the woods guiding, 
hunting and trapping. His 
long experience and varied 
adventures have made him 
a recognized authority on 
the furred and feathered 
inhabitants of the forest. 

Uncle Henry was born at 
St. Marys, New Brunswick, 
in 1841. At the age of nine- 
teen he went to Frederic- 
ton and has made his home 
there ever since. He al- 
ways had a love of the 
woods, and the first animal 
he trapped was a mink 
when he was nine years old. 
His early knowledge of the 
woods and of the habits of 
game was gleaned from 
Gabriel Eckewen, chief of 
the Maleseet Indians, who 
stopped over night at Uncle 
Henry’s home on his trips 
to and from the woods, and 
he frequently went into the 
woods with Gab. His first 
experience with sporting 
men was with one of Old 
Gab’s parties, which in- 
cluded the Provincial Gov- 
ernor and his son, and a 
member of the British Regi- 
ment stationed at Freder- 
icton. Upon reaching 
Uncle Henry’s house, the 
party discovered they had 
left a jug of rum at the 
settlement. Gab, not wish- 
ing to delay the party while 
he went back for it, sent a 
team back to bring it to the 
house and detailed the boy Henly, as he 
called him, to bring it to camp on a 
toboggan the next day. 


HIS he did in a blinding snow storm, 
following the trail over barrens 
and open plains and was greeted at 
camp with cheers from the party; but 
he says he never knew whether the 
cheers were for him or the jug. 
At the age of fourteen, Uncle Henry 
went into the woods and cooked for 
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twelve men in a lumber camp. For 
several years after that he trapped and 
hunted in the fall and spring and spent 
the winters in the lumber camps. In 
1882, he studied surveying and lumber 
cruising under the late Edward Jack 





Henry Alfred Braithwaite and family 


and followed that trade until 1889. 
After that he made a business of hunt- 
ing and guiding summer and winter. 
He has covered the greater part of New 
Brunswick and a part of Quebec, and 
also made trips up the Labrador coast. 

At present his nearest sporting camp 
to civilization is twelve miles and the 
farthest is seventy-five, with many in 
between. His hunting parties have 
come from the United States, and En- 
gland, and have included the nobility. 


Uncle Henry made all his toboggans, 
snow shoes and birch back canoes, for 
he says he couldn’t buy any that would 
stand the work. In times of sickness 
or accident, he has had to be his own 


doctor. Failing health has caused 


Uncle Henry to give up his 
work, but he still keeps in 
touch with the old life 
through two young men 
who look after his camps 
and grounds for him and 
he is always ready to tell 
his adventures or give you 
reliable information con- 
cerning his friends of the 
woods. 


OREST AND STREAM has 

been fortunate in ob- 
taining from Mr. Braith- 
waite, a series of articles 
on wild life, based on the 
famous woodsman’s long 
experience in the forests 
of the north. 

The stories will be pub- 
lished under the caption 
“Henry Braithwaite’s 
Tales of the Forest” and 
will appear each month. 
The first of these tales, on 
the next pages, concerns 
the bear. 

The following anecdotes, 
from the experiences of 
Mr. Braithwaite, are so 
unusual and portray so 
faithfully the character 
of the black bear, that 
they are a valuable rec- 
ord of fascinating interest 
to the naturalist, sports- 
man and nature lover. 

Other animal articles in 
the series will have to do 
with additional bear sto- 
ries, caribou, moose call- 
ing, Canada lynx, beaver, fox, fisher, 
marten, mink and otter. There are 
several interesting sketches of New 
Brunswick bird life, dealing with the 
great blue heron, loon, moose bird 
(Canada jay), osprey or fish hawk 
and owls. 

In addition there is a paper on the 
spruce bud worm and one in which 
Mr. Braithwaite tells of some of the 
remarkable shots he has made in the 
course of his long woods career. 












A perfectly corking morning! Seems good to get out in 
the sunshine. Anemones and hepaticas are in bloom too, 
spring is here alright 


Boy, what an appetite! Hungry as a bear and nothing in 
sight but a colony of ants on that old log. Pretty small 
fry! 








Henry Braithwaite’s 
Tales of the Forest 


Photos by HARRY D. LISTER 


as the bear. My experience has been limited to the common 

black bear, but I suppose all species are the same with the 
exception of the Polar bear, his life under such different con- 
ditions making him unlike the other varieties. 

The most singular thing about bears is their going into their 
dens, sleeping all winter and coming out in the spring generally 
in better condition than when they went in. On coming out they 
eat nothing but mud and perhaps grass from spring holes.: They 
will not eat any kind of bait, altho they may take it and cover 
or hide it for future use. 

Bears generally have denning places which they apparently use 
for years, in hollow trees, hollow logs or in cliffs among rocks. I 
remember once of coming on a very large bear track. I knew 
the bear had just come out of a den near by, as I saw the dirt 
on the snow that had fallen off his coat. Out of curiosity I took 
his track to see where he had denned. It was in burned woods 
and I hadn’t gone far when I came to where two trees had fallen 
across each other at right angles. The bear had evidently been 
overtaken by a snow storm, crawled under the trees for shelter 
and had gone to sleep and been snowed up. 

Bears den up any time from October to Christmas, depending 
upon the food supply. While they can get food they will stay 
out and I have seen them in two feet of snow. As soon as their 
food supply is gone they den up and usually come out in April. 

The first good rain in June generally starts bears shedding their 
hair, altho if they are late coming out of their dens, they will not 
shed so soon. I have caught them as late as the first of July 
and they hadn’t started to shed. 

My first experience with bears occurred when I was about twelve 
years old; There was a wild meadow some two miles back in 
the woods where we used to cut hay. On looking around one day, 
we discovered some good bear signs. My ambition to catch a 
bear was immediately aroused. 

I knew nothing about building traps, but I supposed an ordin- 
ary Marten trap, if built large enough, would catch a bear. A 
day or two later one of our little pigs died and thinking it would 
be good bait I shouldered it and started for the meadow. 

I had always heard that a bear couldn’t climb a tree unless he 
could hug it with his arms, so of course I thought all I had to do 
if I met the bear, was to climb a small tree. 

_I worked half a day at my deadfall and found it a bigger job 
than I had bargained for. Night coming on, I climbed a small 
ash tree and tied the little pig up in the branches, thinking it 
quite safe from the bears. The next day I returned to work on 
the trap and found the bear had been there, climbed the tree high 


TT: me no other animal in the woods has as much character 


_ enough to break it down and carried off the pig. I returned 


home with more respect for bears than I had ever had before. 
I wouldn’t go within a mile of the meadow after that. I didn’t 
want to be the next pig‘ taken. 


I HAVE often been asked what the bear’s pr‘ncipal food is. 

This would be a hard question to answer. It would be harder to 
find what they don’t eat than what they do. Individual bears 
will pass some foods and not notice them. What one bear will 
pass by, another may eat. And a bear may pass a certain food 
one time and eat it the next. 

A bear once went into one of my camps where a pan of ginger- 
bread was lying on a box with two pounds of pork hanging in a 
bag directly over it. He walked past the food to the other side 
of the fireplace, took down a towel and went off with it. I found 
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The Bear—A Collection of Incidents 

Recalled from a Life-time’s Intimate 

Study of Bruin and Told with the 

Delightful Simplicity Characteristic 
of the True Woodsman 


it a week or two later way out on one of my trails. I suppose the 
reason he took it was because I had been using scented soap. 


I never knew a bear to molest a woman or a child. I remember 


an old lady telling me once about an adventure she had with a 
bear when she was only seven years old. She lived in a back 
settlement with woods quite near the house. 


A? the edge of the clearing was a great quantity of raspberries 

and she often used to pick them. One day a big black dog, 
as she thought, was picking close to her. When he saw her, he 
came up and smelled her all over, particularly her ears which 
he licked, then he went off picking berries as before. 

When she returned to the house and told about the dog picking 
berries with her, her folks thought it strange as there was no 
big black dog in the neighborhood. They decided to investigate 
and she went with them. The bear was still where she had left 
him but soon made his getaway when he saw she had company. 

When on my first trip to Quebec bear hunting, I stopped with 
an old gentleman who had lived on the river there for twenty 
years. It was a long way from any settlement and he kept 
cattle and sheep which fed along the river. He often saw bears 
in the neighborhood quite close to them, but he never lost a sheep 
nor any of his stock. I was surprised to hear this for I knew 
of some settlements where bears were killing sheep, cattle and 
hogs and I know they kill moose, caribou and deer. 

Once, in summer while looking out at a new trail following up 


- a deadwater, I found large bear tracks going in the same direction 


as a moose was going. I paid no attention to it as it is quite 
common to see such tracks, but after travelling between half 


and three quarters of a mile, I heard a loud néise and turning to 


my Indian asked what he thought it was. He said he didn’t 
know, so I threw off my bundle and told him to bring it as I 
wanted to take a hand in the game. I went in the direction of 
the noise and shortly heard it again. I got to the place as soon 
as possible and found a large bear had a moose down. He was 
lying full length on the moose’s back licking blood off his neck. 
When the moose attempted to struggle and roar, the bear would 
seize him by the neck and shake him and bite. I didn’t stop 
long to look but put two bullets thru the bear and broke up the 
fight. The moose’s back was broken and his neck was badly 
mangled, so I knocked him on the head and cut his throat to end 
his misery. 


ONE spring, the last of April, I was preparing to quit hunting 

and was going over a line of traps to spring them. I came 
upon the tracks of two moose that had come on the trail and 
were following it in the same direction as I. The trail was old 
snow shoe tracks which would nearly carry them and they were 
following it for that reason. In a short time, two bears came 
on the same trail and as soon as they smelled the moose tracks 
followed after and came up to them about a quarter of a mile 
further on. The moose had separated, one taking each side of 
the trail. I decided to follow on and see what happened. I had 
gone but a few hundred yards when a bear came up to one of 
the moose and made an attempt to attack it; he repeated this 
several times. Finally, the moose got into a thick growth where 
he had taken a stand and prepared to fight. It looked from the 
blood and hair scattered around as though there had been a 
severe battle. The bear had evidently got the worst of it and 
had gone up a big fir tree full of limbs mowing a road through 
nearly to the top. The moose had evidently taken his time and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Guess I'll follow this old trail a ways. Now let’s see— 
that MIGHT be a bee tree over yonder. H’m, suppose 
it’s too late for honey, though! 





Ah—I have it, fresh venison! If my memory serves me 
right there are deer over in Balsam Gulch. How about 
a yearling buck? 











A 
Seven Weeks’ 
Hunt 
in the 
Big Woods 
Yielded— 





AST fall I took my second hunt- 
L ing trip in the very northernmost 
part of Maine between Aroostook 
and Allegash waters. My camp was on 
Bluffer Pond and I had over a hundred 
square miles of hunting territory to 
myself. To get to Bluffer it was nec- 
essary to go up the Aroostook River, 
camping one night on the way, then up 
Munsangan Stream to Munsangan 
Lake, where we rested for a couple of 
days before starting for Bluffer farther 
back in the wilderness. 

I have been up the river in a flood, 
when the guides could not find poling 
bottom, but this time there was not 
enough water in the streams, as the 
guides say, “to grease the rocks.” The 
consequence was that I had to follow 
the trail while the canoes were dragged 
nearly the entire distance. I remained 
in the woods this time over seven weeks. 

My outfit consisted of my guide, who 
was a wonderful woodsman and hunter, 
and his sister, who was an excellent 
cook, with additional guides to take the 
cook up to camp and bring the game 
out. At Bluffer, however, there re- 
mained only the three of us, and we 
saw not even a trapper or “lumber 
cruiser” while we were there. 


OvUr camp was a cabin of spruce 

logs, built altogether with the ax. 
It was well stocked with canned goods 
and staple supplies. My husband, 
whose professional duties prevented 
his going with me, had made all nec- 
essary arrangements early in the sum- 
mer. For meat we had only the deer 
and ruffed grouse which I shot, for my 





The writer with a fine buck she secured 


Deer and Bear in Northern Maine 


By MRS. GEORGE SHIPLEY 


guide never carried a gun, but it was a 
good season for game and we seldom 
had to fall back on ham and bacon ex- 
cept from choice. 

What I went to Maine for was, of 
course, the deer shooting, and that is 
what I told my friends, but the real 
object of this trip was to get a bear. 
This was certainly an ambition, for 
every one knows that a sportsman may 
go to the woods for years without get- 
ting a shot at a bear or even seeing one. 
So I kept it to myself. On all previous 
hunts I had gotten my full quota 
of deer, and had little doubt of shoot- 
ing two bucks this year. I did get them, 
and one of them bore my record head; 
he was a fine ten-pointer with a 22 
inch spread of antlers. 


T HIS deer I felt especially proud of 

as I shot him in a curious manner. 
My guide and I had hunted all day and 
had about given up hope, as the leaves 
were dry and noisy. We had stopped 
to rest late in the afternoon, when sud- 
denly in the stillness we heard a stick 
break and knew that a deer must be 
close by, although he was completely 
hidden. My guide gave a “blat” (as 
they call it) such as is made by a doe. 
At the sound, a handsome buck bounded 
into sight for an instant and stopped 
behind a thick screen of bushes a hun- 
dred yards away. I could not see any 
part of his body, but I could just make 
out the white outline of his splendid 
antlers. I aimed right back of where I 
thought the shoulder ought to be, and 
fired. The deer made another great 
leap—and was gone. We followed his 












Two 
Deer, Two 
Bears, a 
Bobcat, a 
Red Fox and 
a Fisher 






track several hundred yards, still find- 
ing no blood, and feeling sure I had 


made a clean miss. But just as we 
were about to turn back, we saw him, 
a really noble buck, very grey, lying 
almost hidden behind a windfall. He 
was shot straight through the heart. 
But my bears are getting away from 
me! 


T was a good season for bears as 

beech nuts were plentiful. A hunter 
may get near enough for a shot if a 
bear has his nose down in the leaves 
digging for nuts, but it is a matter of 
luck, with the odds a hundred to one 
against you. So, to increase our chance 
we baited with deer meat in several 
likely spots, setting near the bait a 
small steel trap (ten pounds) with a 
very light stick of wood called a “clog” 
attached. This gives good sport and 
the bear a fair chance, though of course 
one prefers to get his bear (if he can) 
without bait or trap. 

We visited our traps faithfully for 
nearly three weeks, besides keeping a 
keen lookout for bear while we were 
deer hunting. For, as I’ve heard “Bill” 
Atkins, the famous hunter and pioneer 
of northern Maine say in his character- 
istic drawl, “Wall, you’re just as liable 
to get a bar when you’re deer huntin’, 
as you are to get a bar when you’re bar 


huntin’.” 


UT we saw no fresh bear signs and 
our bait was untouched. Then one 
morning, just after a light snowfall, 
we came upon the track of a big bear 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Modern Trapping Methods 


Detailing the Plan of Campaign—Part Five 


dealt with, assuming one has his 
outfit ready, is the location of the 

trapline. No outfit, however complete, 
is of any use in a country destitute of 
fur-bearing animals. But, no amount 
of reading or thinking will get you into 
the hoped-for trapper’s paradise so we 
will consider actual ways and means. 

First you must decide, in a general 
way, on the State or Province you wish 
to locate in. Northern Ontario, some 
parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia still have 
some excellent trapping territory and 
there is lots of room for the auto trap- 
per out west in Washington, Montana 
and Idaho. The latter must expect to 
work largely on coyotes, although he 
can find mink on some of the streams, 
’coons in the myriads of canyons and 
some muskrats in small lakes scattered 
about. If he’s a rustler he’ll get the 
fur. The writer traveled several thou- 
sand miles in a car and climbed many 
mountains, looking for marten out west 
but was disappointed. There are a few 
left in the Cascades, but if you want 
real marten country you’ve got to tackle 
' British Columbia and northern Alberta 
to find anything worth while. 

Granting one has landed at the 
“jumping off place,” so to speak, he has 
yet the hardest work in hand. You 
can’t put too much faith in what local 
trappers tell you, for the motives which 
actuate them are often selfish and un- 
reliable, naturally. You can hardly 
expect a total stranger to give you in- 
formation that might result in the cur- 
tailing of his own trapping efforts. A 
lot of them will tell you there isn’t any 
fur left in the country. If you are 
lucky enough to meet up with a man 
who is disinterested enough to give you 
real information, you may congratulate 
yourself. 


Te most important matter to be 


OUR best plan is to stand four- 

square on your own feet, find out 
what you can without antagonizing 
anyone and then set forth with a small 
outfit to look over territory which has 
no appearance of being trapped. The 
farther back from any traveled route 
you get, the better. Let us suppose you 
have a good map of the district on 
which is marked the approximate loca- 
tion of sizable streams, lakes and moun- 
tains. Say you have reached a point 
some fifty miles or so distant from any 
settlement, a matter not hard to accom- 
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By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


plish in western Canada for instance. 

The best time to explore is in early 
fall for the weather is mild and one 
can camp out without experiencing any 
degree of hardship. 

The tyro should accustom himself to 
the use of a compass and always carry 
the instrument with him. Two part- 
ners work better in the matter of locat- 
ing fur country. Now you have come 
to what looks like virgin wilds, how 
proceed in order to tell what manner 
of furbearers dwell in the woods and 
streams? Select a sizable creek and 
follow it for a few miles, examining 
the banks and bottoms for signs of 
mink. Their trails may be seen in the 
sand and their tracks in the mud and 
if you have sharp eyes you can locate 
their dens under tree roots along the 
danks. 

You won’t have to be much of a 
woodsman to discover the haunts of 
the beaver, for evidence of his work 
will be along the stream and back in 
the woods a hundred yards or more. lf 
there are any otter using that creek 
as a regular route their dens and slides 
will be in evidence. 

Keep in mind the general direction 
the stream flows in, making a rough 
map of the route traveled and you will 
be surprised how much it will help in 
getting the lay of the land. If you are 
working upstream make particular note 
of all tributaries with a view of explor- 
ing them later. The tyro may become 
confused, traveling upstream, and fol- 
low up a small branch instead of keep- 
ing to the main creek. 


T us is perfectly natural for when 

one keeps to one side of a stream 
the branches coming in at angles al- 
most parallel with the course he is trav- 
eling are easily mistaken for the main 
flow of water. Going downstream all 
the branches angle toward the common 
valley and it is absolutely impossible 
for one to stray far as long as he keeps 
within sight or hearing of the water. 
These simple rules are easily remem- 
bered but because they are simple don’t 
run away with the notion they’re un- 
important—they may save you a lot of 
trouble some time. 

Water animals are not the only wild 
folk that travel along streams. The 
lynx, bear, fox and wolf all make it a 
point to visit lakes, rivers and creeks. 
Their telltale footprints will be in the 
nice smooth sandbars and in the soft 


mud of a freshly repaired beaver dam. 
Of course it is harder for the amateur 
to locate these fur signs than for the 
trained woodsman; it is likewise harder 
for any man, however trained in woods 
lore, to make an estimate of the wild 


‘life situation when the ground is bare 


instead of covered with a telltale 
blanket of white. 


N the north country we trappers put 
a lot of faith in the number of snow- 
shoe rabbits; that is, if they are plenti- 
ful it is a pretty good indication that 
carnivorous animals roam the woods. 
Any trapper, or would-be trapper, can 
tell whether the rabbits are plentiful 
for they are easy to see and their trails 
are everywhere. 

So, when you are prospecting for 
your permanent location, keep tab on 
the rabbits, and in a like manner on 
grouse and other game birds; for these 
latter wild creatures are hunted far 
and wide by the lynx, the fox and the 
wolf. You will find bears in localities 
where wild berries grow in abundance. 

While working over new territory 
you will often find a fair-sized lake 
snuggled down in a hollow, with the 
little stream you have been exploring, 
running through it. These little lakes 
are often a veritable gold mine to the 
trapper and the writer has trapped as 
many as eight or ten different species 
of furbearers in and around the waters 
of just such a pond. Ordinarily some 
such a place makes an ideal head- 
quarters, where the trapper may erect 
his main camp and work his traplines 
in different directions from it. 

But all of your lines will not be along 
streams or around the shores of lakes. 
You will want to prospect the swamps, 
the high bare hills and the lower ranges 
for fox and lynx pockets. 


ND the minute our uninitiated 

friend leaves the valleys and com- 
mences prospecting in the hills and 
swamps, he has set foot in the maze 
of tangled unfriendly wilds which, if 
he is not very cautious, will trip him 
up and set him down, not too gently, 
LOST. The old saw, ‘follow your 
nose and you'll get there,” surely 
doesn’t amount to much in the woods. 
Some men have a natural instinct or 
sense of direction which is positively 
uncanny to the greenhorn. Here’s a 
confession—the writer never owned a 
compass in his life! This is no criterion 





that compasses are no 
good. The average man 
should never go into the 
woods without one. We 
believe a man shouldn’t 
put too much confi- 


ence, or rather too 
much reliance, in his 
compass. He _ should 


learn, from the start, 
to acquire real woods 
lore which amounts to 
a sixth sense. But 
while acquiring this 
knowledge the proper 
use of the compass is 
a great help. 

It is a good plan to 
blaze your prospective 
traplines; not heavily 
the first time over, but 
enough so you can re- 
trace your steps. Later 
the route can _ be 
changed if it needs such 
attention. Don’t hack 
trees all up with your 
blazes, a neat slice 
from the bark is amply sufficient as 
a mark of direction, though of course 
one can make a special mark to indi- 
cate the approximate location of a trap. 
Blaze so that the face of the mark 
points directly to the line traveled, not 
at any old angle for this is confusing. 
If you are traveling east, blaze the 
east side of the trees as well as the 
west side, this will enable you to re- 
trace your steps with no trouble. 


T HERE is a simple rule which, if 
followed closely, will help a great 
deal in retracing one’s steps in rough 
timbered country where there is no 
sign of a trail and where one has not 
taken the trouble to blaze. This rule is 
—watch your back track! Going 
straight ahead through a strange coun- 
try various scenes are photographed on 
the mind; peculiar trees, odd-shaped 
rocks, small glades, etc., etc., will all 
be remembered IF one should happen 
to travel that exact route in the same 
direction again. But if you were to re- 
trace your steps all these various ob- 
jects are looked at from an entirely 
different angle and are so different you 
will not recognize them as landmarks. 
But if you look 


back over the 
route you are 
traveling, now 


and again, the re- 
turn trip will not 
be so confusing. 
A man natur- 
ally travels in 
circles the exact 
diameter or cir- 
cumference of 





‘become overgrown. 


which depends on the man and the con- 
ditions. A compass is a good thing for 
helping to straighten the route now and 
again, but don’t travel with the thing in 
your hand, or if wearing it on your coat 
don’t keep your face bent to it like a 
mother with her firstborn. It is not 
essential nor even advised that one 
should travel in a straight line for 
many detours must be made in the 
woods, however, you must learn to keep 
a general direction or you will never 
get anywhere. This can best be ac- 
complished by keeping distant objects in 
line, that is, if you see a tree that 
stands out distinct from its surround- 
ings and is about or near where you 
wish to pass, keep that in mind and 
work toward it and when you are near 
it, select another object in the distance 
and repeat the performance. By and 
by you will get so accustomed to the 
woods you can travel as the wild things 
do, instinctively. 


FEW more hints in regard to blaz- 
ing: Blaze mostly on trees of the 
evergreen variety for when the bark 
is peeled ever so slightly the exposed 
trunk shines brightly, is easily seen 
from a distance and the sap action tends 
to keep it fresh looking for years. A 
blaze on a cottonwood, poplar, willow 
or birch will remain fresh only a com- 
paratively short time and in time will 
Make your blazes 
fairly high up in mountainous country 
and if the snow gets too deep you'll 
have to raise them. 
When you have got your lines all 
marked out, make a map of the whole 
outlay and keep a fairly close account 








Beaver cuttings. The partially felled tree in the center was down the morning after this 
photo was taken 


of the traps set on each stub line and 
the animals taken from each line. The 
writer always did this because of the 
interesting points in connection. It 
helps to learn the habits of the wild 
creatures; the time and general direc- 
tion each travels. 


WY HEN one has satisfied himself or 
when two are convinced (in the 
case of a partnership) that certain ter- 
ritory will yield handsome returns in 
peltry, the most favorable location for 
the head camp is selected and a com- 
fortable cabin erected. This location 
depends entirely on peculiar circum- 
stances. For instance, if one has had 
his stuff packed into the wilds on 
horses he can unload most anywhere 
and his main camp can be placed where 
he wants it. But if you raft your stuff 
downstream you will have to backpack 
it in and you won’t want your head- 
quarters many miles from that stream. 
A twelve by sixteen foot cabin is 
plenty large enough unless there are 
more than two men in the party. It 
should be as warm as possible, of a 
sufficient height for standing erect any- 
where in it, provided with some means 
for light and a moderate sized close- 
fitting door. In a country where moun- 
tain rats are plentiful one should take 
particular care in fitting the logs to- 
gether so as to exclude the pests as 
much as possible. 

The erection of the main camp will 
take two weeks hard work for two men, 
longer if these men are novices with 
an axe. Your axes should be sharp and, 
being sharp, are dangerous. When 
swinging your axe overhead be sure 
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Beaver dam, 


there is nothing in its path, like a 
branch or a stick. Stand so that if 
the blow is deflected the blade will not 
drive toward your feet. Remember 
there is no doctor within many miles 
of you and that carelessness may spell 
ruin. Practice alone will not make a 
good axeman, there is a knack to it 
that only careful study and close ap- 
plication will bring the desired result. 
Try to hit where you aim with a steady 
swing and don’t use all your strength— 
make the weight of the axe count. 


N starting your cabin, clear all the 

ground in a level spot, preferably 
near good water and with abundance 
of good dry wood conveniently near. Cut 
a number of logs of a sufficient length 
to allow two feet at either end for mak- 
ing the corners. Lay two logs repre- 
senting the sides of the cabin, then 
two for the ends across these first ones. 
Marking out the proper space, notch 
the upper log so that it will fit down 
to about half its thickness on the other. 
Sometimes it is necessary to notch both 
upper and lower log. Try to notch 
your logs so that each one will fit 
snugly against the other, this will save 
a lot of work in chinking with moss or 
mudding up the cracks. Each set of 
logs, two end logs and then two side 
logs, are laid alternately. If you want 
to make a pole floor put some joists 
across the two first logs, notching them 
in at the ends, blocking them in the 
center and then lay your poles or split 
logs on them. If you are not acquainted 
with the axe a rough job will result 
but it’s far better than the dirt floor, 
in my mind. 
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The busy little engineers always maintain a fixed water level and repair 
breaks very quickly 


When the walls have been raised to 
a certain height cut some deep notches 
in a log near where the top of the win- 
dows will come, this will make it easier 
to cut out the desired space. The same 
thing applies in cutting out the door- 
way. The problem of window lights 
may seem a sticker but a square of 
clean white cloth, heavy enough to keep 
out the cold, will let in sufficient light 
and at night a coat or piece of blanket 
can be hung over it for additional ex- 
clusion of frost. 

While notching the corners it’s a 
good idea to fill in with pieces of wood 
if you have cut out too much. The 
roof will require more attention than 
would naturally seem, for, above all, it 
must be watertight. In the north 
country it is often hard to get any 
wood that will split up into shakes (sub- 
stitute for shingles). In consequence 
the roof is first covered with poles, moss 
is placed in the cracks and the whole 
covered with several inches of dirt. 
This makes a warm roof but if there 
isn’t quite a pitch to it the water will 
soak through during a heavy storm. In 
these western mountains you can find 
larch or tamarack trees from one to 
three feet in diameter from which ex- 
cellent shakes can be split. One will 
need a quantity of small nails for fast- 
ening them down of course. 


HERE shakes are to be had a shed 

roof is simple and will serve just 
as well as the gabled roof (pitched from 
both sides to a higher center). But 
the latter is best if one must resort to 
the use of dirt. The ends are built up 
by sloping each log off to the pitch 


desired, tying the ends 
together with long poles 
or roof joists, laying 
the smaller poles on 
each side tightly to- 
gether and covering 
with moss and dirt as 
previously directed. 
The smaller poles may 
be split and laid, flat 
side down on the joists. 
This serves the double 
purpose of making 
them go twice as far 
and the clean fresh 
side showing from the 
inside of the cabin helps 
out considerably with 
the light problem, mak- 
ing the cabin appear 
more cheery. If one 
has the time to peel the 
logs inside it will add 
to their life and bright- 
en the interior much 
the same as fresh paper 
imparts a cheer to an 
old smoky wall. 

The construction of the door will pre- 
sent quite a problem and it is best to 
split a couple of planks out of a size- 
able log, hewing them down to a thick- 
ness of two inches or thereabouts. 
Hinges and fastener may be made of 
wood and the construction will be 
greatly augmented if one has an auger 
in his outfit. 


T HE auger, say an inch or a little 

better in size, is handy for boring 
holes in the logs where convenient pegs 
can be driven, and for making furni- 
ture. A table, couple of bunks, wash 
and waterstand, stools and various 
small articles can be fashioned by the 
ingenious worker with nothing to aid 
him but an axe and hunting knife. A 
small plane is surely appreciated for 
smoothing up the table top, stools, etc., 
besides being invaluable when it comes 
to making stretchers. 

The construction of the side camps 
does not call for so much work and 
care. Either a small log cabin or a 
combination cabin and dugout will an- 
swer the purpose admirably. The chief 
requirement is that they be warm. 


These side camps don’t need floors and 
one can even get 


along without A¥V Ee 
light in them. A 42% ii 


fe 


man _ generally 
gets to his stop- 
ping place shortly 
before daylight 
ceases and by the 
time he has 
(Continued on 
page 58) 











Dreaming Back 





The Sorcery of the Cedar Twig 


The First of a Series of Inspirational Nature Articles 


my room—a heavy, sickly odor of 

old-boiled cabbage, mixed with 
other smells of greater or lesser pene- 
tration. 

On the rickety desk upon which I 
lean, upon the lurid red blotter, lies a 
sprig of cedar. 

My room is hot, stuffy. The floor is 
gritty, although the landlady swears 
(literally) that she sweeps it regularly. 
I pick up the cedar sprig and hold it 
to my nostrils, gazing about me at the 
cheaply papered walls. The pattern 
on the paper suggests nothing. 

I take a deep breath, and the cleanly 
fragrance of the cedar goes deep into 
my lungs. God! How good it smells! 
How clean and fragrant compared with 
that heavy smell that crawls across 
the sill of the single window of my 
New York “furnished room.” 

Again I breathe deep of the cedar’s 
perfume. There is witchery in it, 
surely, for slowly the appearance of 
the room changes. The papered walls 
give place to walls of rough lumber: 
the ceiling lowers until I can almost 
reach the cedar shingles between the 
rafters; beneath my feet is a deer-skin 
spread on a rough board floor, appropri- 
ate emblem of the life of the forest. 


Strange! 

I lean forward. 
My arms rest upon 
a roughly made ta- 
ble, its top of 
smoothly planed 
lumber. My eyes 
look forward. Di- 
rectly before me is 
a small window 
with four panes. 
The table is be- 
neath it. Looking 
through the win- 
dow I see an open- 
ing cut in the dense 
forest, and through 
this opening I see 
a wide expanse of 
water, and beyond the water are snow- 
capped mountain peaks—the coast 
range of the Rockies. 

And there, over to the right, is the 
big cedar with the hollow trunk, in 
which I took refuge when— 

Miracle of miracles! The fragrance 
of that cedar sprig has turned back the 
clock of Time and I am living my youth 
again—my young manhood, when my 
ardent forest love was fully gratified. 


|’ comes up the airshaft and enters 





By FRED A. BARROW 


It is my father speaking once again. 

“Son, I have bought several acres of 
forest land by the sea. I am getting on 
in years and I would like a little farm 
amid the woods where I can spend the 
rest of my life in God’s open country. 
Take axe and mattock and spade; take 
rifle and shotgun and go and live the 
life you and I both love. Your mother 
will make you a tent for a shelter un- 
til you cut a trail to the land down 
which we can get some lumber for a 
cabin.” 

Dear old Dad! He knew how eagerly 
I would accept such a proposition. 

That was a red-letter day in my ex- 
istence when, like Yankee Doodle, 
“mounted on a pony,” I set out for the 
forest acres my father had bought. 
Peter, the pony, was a willing beast of 
mature years. His yellow hair - was 
long; his brown eyes steady with the 
patience that comes from long philoso- 
phizing on the ways of men and things. 


OY, pride, exhilaration filled my 

veins as I bade the family good-bye 
and set out on my great adventure. 
Miles, in those days were miles. Dis- 
tance then had not been shortened by 
motor-cars and aeroplanes. Twelve 
miles from home, five miles from a good 
road and in the 
forest depths — 
that meant The 
Wilderness. 

Behold me, then, 
mounted on Peter. 
On either side, 
from the pommel 
of the saddle hung 
two sacks, one con- 
taining food, the 
other a few tools 
and cooking uten- 
sils. Strapped be- 
hind me was the 
small canvas tent 
my Mother had 
made with loving 
care and hard 
stitching; and within its folds were axe 
and hatchet, sledge and wedge and mat- 
tock. Across my knees rested a .44 cali- 
bre Marlin repeating rifle, its magazine 
filled; and around my waist was a full 
cartridge belt. A hunting knife with 
a six-inch blade was in its sheath, and 
in one of the sacks was a revolver of 
.38 calibre, with a box of cartridges. 
I had chosen to take the rifle rather 
than the shotgun because of what had 


recently happened to a mail-carrier on 
that same road. He had picked up a 
small panther cub and placed it in an 
empty mail-pouch. He was found later 
by a farmer, his face and side very 
badly mauled. 


‘HE mail-bag had been ripped open 
by sharp claws, and the cub was 
gone. This incident had influenced me 
in deciding on the rifle. A well-placed 
bullet from my Marlin would, I felt 
sure, prove discouraging to any tawny 
cat that might get in my way. Truth 
to tell, I was not anxious to meet a 
panther. 

It was mid-afternoon when I turned 
Peter from the dusty road and forced 
him, belly-deep, into a patch of salal 
bushes. (The round, black berries that 
grow on these bushes resemble a blue 
berry in shape and size, and I had been 
told that they were not good to eat. 
I disproved this, for I have eaten many 
a handful without ill effects.) Beyond 
this patch of berry-bushes the forest of 
spruce, fir, cedar and hemlock began. 

The sky had become overcast before 
I entered the woods, and this increased 
the gloom of the forest. As I pushed 
Peter forward a keen sense of loneli- 
ness came over me. The air was still, 
and despite the fact that there was no 
sun the place seemed filled with shadows. 
I had the feeling that Peter and I were 
the only evidences of living civilization 
in the world. Whether others ever ex- 
perience this deep sense of loneliness 
on entering the forest primeval I do 
not know: but that feeling always af- 
fects me for the first few hours. 

We had not gone far into the woods 
before I was obliged to get out of the 
saddle of my own will or be swept off 
by overhanging branches. Following a 
trail I had blazed on a former trip, I 
went ahead, leading my pony among 
fallen logs and around occasional little 
swampy patches from about which large 
numbers of mosquitoes rose to bid me 
welcome. 


ONWARD we went, following the 

downward slope of the land, until a 
hemlock, blazed on four sides, told me 
that we had reached the southwest cor- 
ner of my father’s acres. I passed this 
marker and then sat down on a moss- 
covered log to wipe the sweat and cob- 
webs from my face. As I sat down 
there was a sharp whir-r-r of wings 
and a partridge sped between the tree- 
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trunks with great swiftness. The sud- 
denness of it made my heart jump, I 
looked at Peter and he placidly returned 
my gaze. I laughed aloud, and the 
sound of my own voice startled me. 
Afterwards I often spoke or laughed as 


_ a relief to the silence of the woods. But 


of this I will speak later. 

A short journey now brought me to 
the edge of a tree-covered bank lead- 
ing down to the shore. I had reached 
the place where I was to spend many 
solitary hours—hours that were little 
freighted, however, with the loneliness 
such as I have felt in this big city of 
New York. 

Within a hundred feet of the bank 
that sloped to the shore was a small 
glade partly grassed, and here I re- 
solved to pitch my tent. 

I had not much time to waste, for 
I had not only to fix up my tent and get 
my things under cover, but I had to 
find some sort of a shelter for Peter. 
The sky was evidently clouding up for 
rain. I took off my pony’s bridle and 
let him feed on the grass while I cut 
tent-poles and stakes. 


FTER the white canvas had been put 

up and pegged taut, I felt a won- 
derful sense of satisfaction, I walked 
in and out of that tent for the sheer 
pleasure of it, and on my face was a 
pleased grin. Once or twice I broke 
into a laugh. I was drunken with the 
freedom of the woods. I left the tent, 
then, and made my way down the bank 
to the wide and sandy shore. There 
I spread out my arms and filled my 
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lungs with the pure air blowing in from 
across the Straits of Georgia—and from 
the snowy peaks of the distant Rockies. 
Out on the water a huge bird rose and 
flapped its wings; then, strange, weird, 
came the quivering call of the loon. I 
cupped my hands and called back to it; 
then I started back up the bank. 


S I climbed the bank, but not the 

same way I had descended, I no- 
ticed a small stream of water running 
from beneath a big rock. I scooped out 
a small hollow and allowed the water 
to fill it. Then I drank,-and the water 
was sweet and cold. The very recollec- 
tion of it makes me thirsty. 


I leave off my dreams for a moment 
and go to the lavatory to get some 
water. I look into the cracked, semi- 
clean lavatory basin and think of that 
sweet water bubbling from beneath the 
rock. Then I close my mind to com- 
parisons, momentarily; turn on the fau- 
eet and drink from my cracked tum- 
bler. Pah! Why does one live in a 
city? 

* * * * 

Let me see—where was I? Oh, yes, 
on the side of the bank, by my little 
spring. I must tell you later how I 
improved that spring. It became one 
of my favorite resting-places. 

After I had once more gained the 
top of the bank, I put up a shelter for 
Peter. I built it of poles and ever- 
green boughs. It was only roughly con- 
structed, but it was a shelter of a kind. 
The roof I made of cedar branches, 





thickly placed. Then I prepared my 
first meal, lighting my campfire close 
to the tent entrance so that the light 
illuminated the interior. Never did 
fried bacon and eggs and home-made 
bread taste sweeter than then, when I 
partook of my first meal alone in the 
forest! 

As night slowly settled down over the 
forest, a keen yet pleasurable feeling 
of loneliness stole over me. My supper 
finished, I lit my pipe, threw a dry stick 
or two on the fire, and by the light of 
its blaze walked over to take a look at 
Peter, comfortably munching his oats 
beneath the rough shelter I had con- 
structed. He seemed perfectly con- 
tented, and gave a low whinny of satis- 
faction as I approached him. His hal- 
ter-rope I had secured with a huge, 
bent nail driven into the trunk of a 
giant fir tree. (I had had to chip off 
bark four inches thick from this tree 
before I could find solid wood into which 
to drive the nail.) Peter’s shelter was 
not more than forty feet from the tent, 
and on a line with it. 

I stroked the old boy’s velvety nose 
and patted his neck. 


“G0OD-NIGHT, Peter old boy: don’t 

get lonesome. To-morrow we 
start cutting a trail to the main road 
so we can get down lumber to build a 
cabin.” 

I’ll mention right here that I looked 
forward toward the building of my 
cabin with as much zest and eager anti- 
cipation as any old-time pioneer. A 
phrenologist once told me that the 
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“bump of constructiveness” was quite 
highly developed on my cranium. 

Having bade Peter good-night I 
strolled back to my fire, and sat down 
on the saddle planted in the doorway 
of my new “home.” There my gaze 
wandered alternately from the embers 
of the fire to the darkness of the woods 
surrounding me on every side. 

Down on the beach I could hear the 
waves from the Straits of Georgia 
breaking on the shore. They broke 
lazily, gently, dreamily. In imagina- 
tion I could see their white “suds” 
spreading over the level beach and ap- 
proaching the blackness beneath the 
trees that lined the bank to the water’s 
edge at high-tide mark. The blackness 
would not be shadow-blackness, for 
overhead was no light of moon or star. 


T BEN, as I sat there quietly smok- 

ing, I had a sense of being watched 
by curious eyes, and, turning my head 
I beheld two points of light that I knew 
were the eyes of some animal, steadily 
resting on me or the fire. They were 
about three or four feet from the 
ground, and in a clump of poplars that 
grew some hundred feet or more from 
where I sat. As I looked, the opal-like 
lights disappeared, then appeared again 
twenty feet from where I had first seen 
them. The animal had moved so silent- 
ly that I had not heard a sound. 


ncn ni anaemia state cape ge 


BAck in the tent lay my rifle. Per- 
haps I could bring down the beast, 
whatever it was. I thought that by 
stooping low enough to allow the fire- 
light to fall on the rifle-barrel I could 
draw a sight between those two lumin- 
ous points. I got up slowly from the 
saddle. But, as I stood, there was a 
leap and a thud amongst the poplars, 
a rustling of leaves and crackling of 
twigs that sounded fainter and fainter 
as the animal made off into the forest 
depths. I had revealed myself as a 
man—foe of the creature of the wild. 
“A deer!” I exclaimed, laughing 
softly. “And it’s gone!” But there 
was little regret in the last remark. 
I’d have hated to disturb that sacred 
silence with a rifle-shot. 


ND now weariness was getting hold 
of me. I looked at the couch of 
evergreen branches and of fern or 
bracken, spread in a hollow in the 
middle of the tent, and at my blankets 
neatly folded. Then I got two or three 
sizable logs that I had cut earlier in 
the evening, and piled them, criss-cross, 
on the red embers of the fire. They 
would last far into the night. 
Then, fixing the saddle as a pillow, 
I spread my blankets, undressed, and 
with a sigh of healthy weariness lay 
down. Never did bed of wool or 
feathers seem better than that couch. 





For a time I lay staring at the flicker- 
ing light of the fire playing on the can- 
vas above me, and listening dreamily 
to the waves on the shore. Then I went 
off to slumberland, a spirit of peace 
and contentment flooding my soul. 


[? was breaking day when I was 

awakened by a sense of chilliness in 
my right hip. Then, on the canvas of 
the tent I heard the patter of rain. As 
I started to get up from my couch the 
lower part of my anatomy sank deeper 
amongst the evergreens and bracken— 
and into a pool of water. I splashed 
up hastily, a trifle amazed. Then, as I 
considered, while I wrung the water 
from my nether garments, I laughed 
at my own folly. I had planted my 
tent over a neat little hollow! 

“Some camper!” I can hear some 
happy brother chuckle. 

But honestly, brother, haven’t you 
made just such a bonehead mistake 
during your out-o’-door experiences? 
Come, now. ’Fess up. 

* eS * * 

Through the closed folding doors 
that separates my New York furnished 
room from the room next to it there 
drifts the odor of stale cigarette smoke 
and the chatter of voices in a tongue I 
do not understand. I lift the sprig of 
cedar and press it to my lips. 

(To be continued) 












By FRANK RORKE 


UCK shooting, with its ever 
D changing problems, is one of the 
greatest sports in the world. 
But all during the day while I am en- 
joying the shooting I am also looking 
forward to another wonderful sport 
after I reach camp. I always try to 
reach camp ahead of the other shooters. 
Then I light my smoke and await their 
arrival. There comes one along the 
edge of the lake. Away out on the 
lake, with steady beat of oars ap- 
proaches another. These two will meet 
at the same point on the shore. While 
still out at least sixty yards the boat- 
man elucidates as follows: “Say, did 
you see that dodgasted boob off to the 
right of my blind? He was shooting at 
ducks a mile high. He scared away 
everything that tried to come my way. 
I would like to meet that gink in a 
dark alley.” Etc., etc. Then he steps 
out of his boat with three or four ducks. 
“Yes, I heard a lot of shooting over 
your way,” says the other one, dropping 
two or three ducks on the ground, and 
then adds, “By jinks, I am going to use 
a different blind tomorrow. I had to 
look right into the sun at everything 
I shot at. I can hardly see yet.” Then 
they walk into camp and neither has 
courage enough to ask how many I 
have. 


ND so they drop in, one by one. A 

shadow darkens the doorway and 
Harry steps in, but he drops his ducks 
outside, so we know he did not get many. 
He immediately starts swinging his 
right arm, rubbing his shoulder with 
the left hand, and accompanying said 
actions with distorted features. “Dog- 
gone. Guess I shot too much yester- 
day. This shoulder is sore as a boil. 
Every time I pulled trigger today I 
flinched like a rank amateur.” So that 
lets him out. Then comes the only limit 
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of the day. Does he drop them out- 
side? He does not! He brings them 
right in strung on his game carrier and 
thrown over his shoulder. 

In his right hand is his gun, and in 
his left his shell case. He lays them 
aside one at a time and sort of lingers 
the while, and each move tends to swing 
those birds a little, just enough to keep 
them the center of attention. Then 
having divested himself of all other en- 
cumberances he employs both hands and 
a series of grunts in depositing that 
limit of ducks on the floor, with a non- 
chalance that seems to say, “Go ahead, 
you fellows, take any of those that you 
need. I will get plenty more tomor- 
row morning.” But he says nothing, 
except possibly an indifferent inquiry 
as to when dinner will be served. 


AN D here comes Jules Crappeau, 

with an expression like a fig syrup 
advertisement, and a few ducks. He 
drops wearily into a chair and an- 
nounces, “Sacré blue, I don’ feet pretty 
good. I am seeck all day. I t’ink some- 
t’ing I eat w’en I am in New Orleans 
las’ week.” But you should see him at 
the table in about an hour. 

Jules is never known by that name 
where he lives. There.he is called “Not 
So Bad” Crappeau. Now I will tell 
you the reason for this. Any time Jules 
sees, hears or does anything that pleases 
him, his constant and only comment is 

“Not so bad.” And here is how he 
says it. The “not” he pronounces quite 
loudly, the “so” in ordinary voice, and 
the “bad” he drawles out with a rising 
inflection that usually denotes a ques- 
tion, but with Jules it is meant as a 
statement and not a question. So there 
it is. Now, everyone together, “NOT 
so b-a-a-a-d?” That’s fine! Now you 
see where Jules got his nick-name. If 
Jules saw a pretty girl, or made an es- 


Another Corking 
Duck Yarn in French 
Canadian Dialect 
by 
the Author of 
“Cousin Joe Le Duc”’ 


“Den dat ducks she jus’ split in de middle— 


pecially difficult shot, or watched his 
dog catch a lively cripple, his only com- 
ment was “NOT so b-a-a-a-d?” 


E of the party inquired as to my 

success during the afternoon and 
when I informed him of the exact num- 
ber brought in, Jules eyed me for a mo- 
ment and then changed his customary 
comment to, “Huh, guess you don’ feel 
pretty good too.” 

Fatigue is a peculiar affliction. I 
have seen the duck shooter drag him- 
self out of a duck marsh on a hot after- 
noon with grass clinging to his waders, 
laboriously pulling his feet out of ten 
inches of mud at each step, then drop 
face forward on the bank in an appar- 
ent state of complete exhaustion, and 
lie there for fifteen minutes. I have 
seen him drag himself into camp, 
sprawl on the floor and kick off waders 
or heavy boots, with accompanying 
moans, groans and sighs. I have seen 
him sitting around camp like a drowsy 
convalescent on a hospital lawn on a 
warm afternoon. 

Then I have seen him respond to the 
dinner call. And after close observa- 
tion at the table, I can recall no in- 
stance where this affliction of the lower 
limbs, called fatigue, ever gave any 
evidence of having extended as far 
north as the arms. 


. HIS evening, after the usual exhibi- 

tion of culinary calisthenics, chairs 
were pushed back against the wall, and 
conversation seemed to avoid the hap- 
penings of the day, especially the shoot- 
ing end of it. Theories, duck habits, 
migration, front shots against side 
shots, each was discussed freely, and 
ended by each member, as usual, retain- 
ing his own pet theory. Finally they 
came around to the art of duck calling. 

(Continued on page 58) 





Winter angling on a northern lake 


Thru the Ice Crust 


The Thrill of the Bended Rod Is Absent, But He Who Has the 
Courage to Face the Wintry Blasts Finds the Sport Interesting 


ISHING through the ice has its 
F devotees who are as ardent in the 
sport as those familiar only with 

the charm of “open water” angling. 
While, perhaps, not so much skill is re- 
quired in mastering the winter fishing 
game as in that of open water fishing, 
there is, nevertheless, much to learn. 

Winter fishing is principally for the 
capture of pickerel and perch, and the 
first essential is knowing something of 
the nature and habits of these fish. For 
the most part, this kind of fishing is 
done in ponds and lakes not influenced 
by tides. Having chosen one of these 
bodies of water wherein is known to be 
a goodly supply of these fish, the first 
thing to do is to determine the best 
“grounds.” Generally someone lives in 
the vicinity of the pond or lake who is 
familiar with conditions, and it is wise 
to seek out such a person, thereby sav- 
ing much time and work in experiment- 
ing. As a general rule, the best pickerel 
fishing is found in water ranging from 
five to ten feet in depth, whereas the 
largest of the perch are more often 
found in deeper water. 

Of course, one may fish with a single 
line held in the hand, but there isn’t 
nearly as much sport in this method as 
there is in doing it on a larger scale by 
means of tilts, or tip-ups, holding set- 
hooks. And then too, the catch is much 


By ERNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 


greater than by the single-hook method. 
In certain sections legislation has 
frowned on this wholesale method of 
fishing, the tip-up method, on the ground 
that it savors of “fish-hog” tactics. 
Pickerel, especially in a body of water 
well adapted to them, multiply rapidly, 
and so the tip-up method is a debatable 
proposition. Of course, were one man 
or several men to monopolize a pond 
daily that would be another phase of 
the question, but when a body of fish- 
ermen make only a few trips during a 
winter, there is little danger that a 
pond will*become depleted. 

Having selected the best “grounds,” 
the first move is to chop through the 
ice a section of holes a rod or so apart. 
Instead of stringing the holes along in 
an unbroken line, many fishermen ar- 
range them in a square. The latter 
method seems more practicable unless 
there are several members in a fishing 
party. When a tip-up signal appears, 
one does not want to lose any time in 
responding to it, and when the hooks 
are set in a smaller area promptness is 
assured. Many a fish is lost from lack 
of quick response. 


A® to the size of holes, fishermen dif- 

fer in opinion. They should be of 
sufficient size so a fish may be drawn 
out freely. From eight to fifteen inches 


is a good rule. When the ice is ex- 
tremely thick and when an axe is used 
for chopping holes, it is always an ex- 
cellent idea to begin large, for except by 
the most experienced with the axe, the 
hole is inclined to taper in at the bot- 
tom. And once this is begun it is 
difficult to straighten out. In heavy ice, 
a regular ice-axe, chisel or whatever 
one wishes to call it, is far superior to 
an axe. One may easily have one made 
by a blacksmith. 


T is merely a piece of heavy steel bar 

an inch or an inch and a half in 
thickness and from five to six feet in 
length (depending on the size of its 
user) flattened out and tapered on one 
end like an axe. With this implement 
one has no difficulty in cutting a 
straight down hole and it can be done 
much easier than with an axe. 

As to tip-ups, there are so many dif- 
ferent kinds in use that one cannot very 
well describe them all. Some are made 
to set across a hole with the joint of the 
signal rod in the center of the hole, 
while others have a standard sticking 
up in the ice at the side of the hole, 
three or four inches back, and leaning 
so that the end of the signal rod is 
above the center of the hole. When the 
latter style is used, the base of the tip- 
up is fastened in the ice by means of 
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cutting a slit a couple of inches deep 
in the ice and on an angle pointing 
toward the hole. If a tip-up bothers 
about staying in the slit, it may be 
backed up by a small cake of ice. 


S OME tip-ups have spool reels. They 

save a great deal of time when tak- 
ing up the tip-ups for the return home, 
and oftentimes will save a fish where 
‘a fastened line will not. When a reel 
is used it should have plenty of “drag,” 
for the fisherman isn’t generally on 
hand to superintend its outrunning. 
If there is no drag, a fish would be 
liable to unhook on the bottom of the 
pond or else foul the line on some ob- 
struction. 

For pickerel, a heavy line should be 
used and its color should be dark so 
that it is not too easily perceptible. 
Some will say that a pickerel isn’t dis- 
turbed by the appearance of a line, 
that they are different from a trout or 
a black bass in this respect. True, 
they are, but they put to use the law 
of caution just the same, though in 
not so marked a degree. The mouth of 
a pickerel is large, exceptionally so, and 
a large hook should be used to accomo- 
date it. About a half-inch hooking 
space is right. While it isn’t necessary 
to use hooks with snells, it is better 
to do so. Aside from having the hook 
attached to something more invisible 
than a line, the snell also serves as a 
protector against the bite of the pick- 
erel. For simetimes it is a pretty easy 


‘matter for a pickerel to saw a line 


apart, provided he is deeply hooked. 

For winter fishing, the best bait is 
any lively small fish from two to three 
inches long. The shiner is preferable 
in most sections. Some fishermen hook 
the bait close to the tail, others through 
the back and others through the mouth. 
To state that it must be done any one 
way would immediately start a heated 
controversy. As for my own views, I 
believe a pickerel doesn’t care a hang 
how it’s fastened so long as he gets it 
between his jaws. 


‘THERE is one phase of winter fish- 

ing which cannot be emphasized 
too forcibly; namely, the keeping of the 
bait in motion. One should not sit 
by and await the up-going of a signal. 
He should move about from tip-up to 
tip-up and see that a fish has not died 
or has not ceased his squirming activi- 
ties. If he has merely become dormant, 
stir him up. I have seen many a pick- 
erel caught by the stirring-up method. 
A pickerel wants action in his food. 
And if the food itself doesn’t give it, 
you must. 

Care should be taken as to the dis- 
tance of the bait from the bottom of 
the pond. Of course, no specific rule 
can be laid down, for this is largely 
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governed by the depth of water, but 
more largely still by one’s perceptions 
and common sense. The habits of the 
same kind of fish vary, oftentimes, in 
different bodies of water, or, I would 
modify this by stating their degrees of 
habits vary. Fundamentally, their 
habits are the same. In most cases, 
however, from a foot to two feet is 
the proper distance for the bait to be 
stationed. Instead of going by guess- 
work as to distance, an accurate way 
to determine it is to fasten some kind 
of weight or sinker to the hook be- 
fore applying the bait and then measure 
off where it emerges from the hole on 
the part which is in the water. 

When a pickerel is hooked, don’t at- 
tempt to play him the way you would 
in summer time when using light tackle 
and radically different methods. There 
is no opportunity to play a fish when 
the ice stands between you and him; 
he has the better of the deal every time. 
Simply keep a taut line on him and 
pull him in hand over hand, being cau- 
tious not to permit him to flounce about 
the edge of the ice just before you give 
him the final lift in the ascension act. 


S° far, I have emphasized princi- 
pally the general tactics used for 
pickerel fishing. Now, as to perch, you 


. are quite likely to catch them right 


along with pickerel by using pickerel 
methods, but, you won’t get the best 
results. If you are going in for perch 
principally, get into deeper water and 
use smaller hooks and smaller bait. I 
know of one old fisherman who is an 
adept at winter fishing for perch. And 
he “jigs” for them. This is a one-hook 
proposition. Simply keep the hook jig- 
ging up and down. The jigging dis- 
tance, or latitude allowed, should be not 
more than two or three inches—just 
enough to keep the bait in good lively 
condition. This particular angler uses 
a jigging stick about six inches long 
and on the end of which is fastened 
his line. It is more convenient than 
merely holding the line in the hand. 
The jigging should not be done too 
quickly; it should be done rather slowly 
and uniformly. 

Weather has much to do with winter 
fishing, both as to the comfort of the 
fisherman and the success of the catch. 
Invariably, fish will strike more readily 
on a warm day. One of the best times 
is in the latter part of February when 
comparatively .warm days may be 
chosen. A “January thaw” is an excel- 
lent time, too. It seems to put renewed 
life into the fish. 

The average pond or lake on a cold 
day is about as cold a place as one can 
find. Perchance,. from necessity the 
fisherman is not privileged to select his 
day or days and ventures forth on one 








of these cold ones, about the first thing 
he should do is to build a lively fire as 
closely as possible to his line or section 
of tip-ups. It will keep him warm and 
stimulate cheer when the fish are obsti- 
nate, or some other thing, and won’t 
strike. Then when the noon hour ar- 
rives, he’ll have his fire émbered down 
in proper shape for broiling a steak or 
sizzling bacon or whatever else he may 
care to sizzle, and make coffee. And, 
I might add, that a pot of good steam- 
ing coffee going it all day is a mighty 
big producing element in winter fish- 
ering. 


T doesn’t require much freeze to con- 
vert water into thin ice, and so if 
you are fishing on a cold day, you 
should arm yourself with a sapling four 
or five feet in length and keep dis- 
turbing the water around your lines to 
prevent freezing. 

Once one gets into line in the sport 
of winter fishing, he will readily sense 
why it is good sport. The cold air will 
make your blood circulate faster and 
when the red signals begin to bob up it 
will flow still faster as you scurry from 
one scene of action to another and draw 
forth a two-pounder, a four-pounder, a 
—but I must stop here for fear the 
editor may charge me with fantasy. 
Editors have been charged with being 
finicky—more finicky, perhaps, than 
any fish ever dared to be! 

(Barring the statement made in the 
last sentence, we believe Mr. Brock- 
way’s article contains a great deal of 
useful informatoin for the beginner 
and indeed, old timers at the sport 
may find therein hints of value. We 
have always left ice fishing to those 
hardy souls whose love of angling an- 
nually has lured them out on the wind- 
swept surface of a lonely lake, there 
to defy old Boreas’ blasts, the while 
they seek to renew summer memories 
of a tugging fish on a taut line. 

Our preference has been for the 
fireside; a comfortable chair in 


the inglenook of the hearth, beside the 
blazing back log, has always seemed 
an appropriate place to spend spare 
time during January and February. 

Here leaders are repaired, flies con- 
structed and memories of June trout 
waters revived. 

But this winter we are to be lured 
from the warmth of our den (so our 
partner says) and initiated into the 
art of ice fishing. 

As intimated before, we are un- 
familiar with the sport; our partner, 
however, informs us that skating 
scares the fish away, and as Mr. Brock- 
way has not mentioned the matter, 
we are passing it along to those read- 
ers who angle thru the ice in sec- 
tions where fish are wary.—W. J. S.) 








Among the valley quail 


UAIL-SHOOTING in Southern 
O California is vastly unlike the 
sport one gets with quail in the 
Eastern, Mid-Western, Western and 
Southern States of the Union. “Bob 
White,” the representative of the quail 
family found in these States, is a 
reasonable bird as a rule, usually will- 
ing to co-operate with the hunter and 
a staunch pointer or setter, and not 
given to exasperating tricks which out- 
wit both dogs and men. Who that has 
followed quail-shooting in New York, 
Illinois, North Carolina or Kansas, but 
remembers the experience. The “point”, 
the rise of the bevy, the first shots, the 
flight of the bevy, the main flock gen- 
erally pitching in one direction; the 
alighting of the birds, the leisurely ad- 
vance of men and dogs, the successive 
“points” as the dogs reach the place 
where the birds have alighted and scat- 
tered, and the considerate wisdom of 
leaving some of the bevy to rear birds 
for the next year. 

In some of this cover good shots and 
good dogs can clean up the last “Bob 
White” of a bevy, if hoggishly inclined. 
But they do these things differently in 
Southern California. I shall never for- 
get my first glimpse of a bevy, or 
rather an enormous flock of California 
valley quail. There were not less than 
250 birds, rising in dispersing clouds, 
groups and later-rising birds, like the 
spokes of a shattered wheel, and pitch- 
ing over the foot-hills of the densest 
cover. As scores of the quail dropped 


into the brush I walked slowly forward 
to where I had seen dozens of them 
light, and being without a dog, stepped 
into the chaparral expecting to have 
fast and furious sport. 

I kicked up just one bird, and got 
him with the second barrel, after pound- 
ing around the brush for over an hour. 
A second hour of hard work brought 
me three birds, scratches and torn 
clothes galore from the rough travel- 
ing. The big flock had disappeared. 
California valley quail have a habit of 
rising, scattering, alighting; rising, 
scattering and alighting, running a 
hundred yards or so between flights, and 
then settling down to a steady run 
which may take them a half mile or a 
mile from where they first arose. If 
they had been hunted very much they 
may arise the first time 100 yards 
away, and fly a mile before they alight. 
They always run when they alight, un- 
less they have been surrounded and a 
lot of shooting in the air above fright- 
ens them into lying close. 


T HEY are infinitely more elusive 

than fleas, and instinctively seek 
the densest and most thorny cover 
wherever they can find it; or they will 
vary this by flying to the tops of the 
low mountains adjoining the foothills 
and hug the scant cover to be found 
there. They are not going to be shot 
if they can help it. And yet, given a 
knowledge of their habits and eccen- 
tricities, most fascinating sport can be 





Blue Quail 
, in 
the Foothill 
Country 


Tho Related to Bob White, 
the Western Birds Furnish 
a Totally Different Kind 
of Sport 


By JAMES L. DARRELL 


had with them, always remembering 
that a good retriever is a prime neces- 
sity in the game. 


T HREE of us, and “the kid” boarded 

a “stem-winding” automobile one 
crisp December morning and trekked 
south-westward from Los Angeles for 
the foothill country in Riverside County. 
A three hours’ run brought us to where 
we drew in by a roadside spring, and 
driving in a trifle further to a clump 
of oaks, we halted and got out. We 
were in a little valley. On one side the 
land sloped away fairly level to a slight 
rise showing fields and stubble. On the 
opposite side it was uncultivated, some 
of the ground being covered with high 
weeds adjoining scrub oak trees, and 
the rest thick, brushy cover adjoining 
low foot-hills. In a country like that, 
quail often feed in the fields and stubble 
early in the morning, and retire to the 
dense cover later in the day. 

We had been told by the Camping, 
Fishing and Hunting Bureau of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
that we would find quail in this valley, 
several big bevies have been reported 
in that vicinity. Our expectations were 
keyed up to concert pitch. We were 
all pretty well “up” in “quailology” as 
it applied to the valley birds and con- 
fident that we could outwit their man- 
euvres if we could find them. After 
combing the stubbles and the weed- 
fields to the left without any results ex- 
cept flushing scores of doves and doz- 
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ens of jack-rabbits, we turned to the 
heavy cover at the right of the valley. 
After shogging around through a lot of 
thick cover we were approaching a 
sparsely grown patch of weeds and 
brush when out burst at least one hun- 
dred quail about sixty yards distant. 
Six shots followed instantly, all aimed 
above them. The flock scattered, a 
large number of the birds alighting 
about three hundred yards away in 
heavy cover. 


E ran as rapidly as possible to the 

spot, flushed about forty birds, 
fired six more shots over them as they 
rose, and followed them up a little draw 
where we raised some fifteen or twenty 
quail, which we saluted with a salvo 
of half a dozen additional shots. Up 
to this time, we had not attempted to 
kill any quail. This following them 
up and scattering them by continuous 
shooting, makes them lie close and 
keeps them from running in a drove to- 
gether. We were tolerably “well winded” 
after our runs over the broken ground 
and hard going, and sat down to rest 
for a little while before starting in to 
do real shooting. 

Then we got up, divided our forces, 
and began to kick up the scattered 
quail. They lay very close, some at 
the edges of a small arroyo, or dry 
creek bed that wound in and out of the 
canyon, others at the side of thickets 
near the low brush, and some deep in 
the densest cover. It was next to im- 
possible to get doubles, as we had no 
dog, and in such brush you would be al- 
most certain to lose one, if not both birds 
of a double, without a retriever. The 
only safe way was to shoot single birds, 
retrieving each bird as soon as shot. 
Winged birds counted as lost birds un- 
less you could get in a second barrel 
on them. Dead birds are most surely 
picked up by running quickly to the 
spot where they have fallen, putting at 
this point a white handkerchief, then 
walking about twenty feet from the 
place where the quail has apparently 
dropped and putting another handker- 
chief on a weed. Then, by working be- 
tween the handkerchiefs, and to one 
side and the other of the line between 
them, and keeping a sharp lookout for 
feather-signs almost no dead birds will 
be lost, even without a dog. 


N shooting without a dog, very few 

birds will be winged if care is taken 
to have the quail well in sight before 
firing, and you avoid taking long shots. 
All sorts of chances can be taken when 
you have a good retriever, but when 
you are minus a dog, it is very much 
more satisfactory to shoot carefully 
and keep from losing birds. The un- 
evenness of the ground makes foot-hill 





The kid and a bird 


quail-shooting very deceptive. Quite a 
few shots are missed clean by reason 
of the birds darting over declivities and 
tall brush, or by curving around cor- 
ners of the hills, or by diving from the 
branches of scrub oaks where they have 
been hiding. If anything, the Valley 
quail is a bit swifter than “Bob White,” 
and they are somewhat smaller. The 
cock birds have a white throat, and 


both male and female birds have a. 


perky little top-knot. The distinguish- 
ing call sounds like “po-ta-to, po-ta-to, 
po-ta-to.” 


E worked about very slowly in the 

dense cover, kicking some of the 
birds out almost at our feet. I got one 
run of four birds straight, and fol- 
lowed this with a pair of inexcusable 
misses. Ed and Walter had located a 
cluster of scattered birds close at the 
edges of some scrub oaks fringing the 
foot-hills, and their guns were crack- 
ing at irregular intervals. Bruce, “the 
kid,” discovered a quail in an oak tree 
and I let him have my gun. He re- 
turned a little later with the bird, al- 
though he said the gun had “kicked 
him cruel.” 

After we had worked the brush and 
the first slope around the foot-hills, we 
began a climb of the higher elevations 
to root the quail out of the occasional 
clumps of cover on the upper eleva- 
tions. Here the shooting was more dif- 
ficult, as the angles were more puz- 
zling, and often the shooting was true 


snap-shooting, as we only saw the birds 
for a moment. 


Bet the ground was barer, and we 

found our dead birds much quicker 
than in the brush. To indicate how 
arduous the work is, and the length be- 
tween shots, it took us close to five 
o’clock in the afternoon to get our limit 
of fifteen birds apiece. We flushed one 
very large, and one medium-sized bevy 
during our hunt, after the first big flock, 
besides scores of jack-rabbits and cot- 
ton-tails. All told, I should judge we 
saw not less than two hundred and 
twenty-five quail. 

While valley quail-shooting is strenu- 
ous sport, it is thoroughly good shoot- 
ing, but a dependable retriever makes 
it infinitely more enjoyable. In some 
of the southern California counties 
where the country is not so rough, and 
where the brush and cover is lower, 
unusually fine shooting is had over 
dogs, after scattering the quail so that 
they will lie close and permit of points 
being made like those in “Bob White” 
shooting. When this occurs, the dogs 
can go in and make point after point 
and retrieve the dead birds the same as 
in the Eastern, Western, and Southern 
States in “Bob White” quail shooting. 

The season for valley quail in. Cal- 
ifornia is from November 1st to De- 
cember 1st, with a daily limit of 15 
birds, weekly limit of 30 birds, thus 
limiting the shooting to each hunter to 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Newfoundland Outing 


HE S. S. Kyle was a seaworthy 
Picea She wallowed and plunged 

through the waves as nimbly as 
any porpoise. The night our little 
group of sportsmen bound for New- 
foundland put to sea from the min- 
ing town of North Sydney was as 
stormy a one as had been seen on the 
Nova Scotian coast that season, so our 
good ship had ample opportunity to 
prove her seaworthiness. 

As we stood on the forward deck in 
the rain, waiting for the boat to sail, 
grimy and dripping stevedores were 
dropping trunks, bales of hay, and bar- 
rels into the hold. Our mangled duffel- 
bags followed. To add to the joyous- 
ness, thirty head of cattle stamped and 
bellowed on the deck below us, steam- 
ing and shivering in the storm. 

The boat cast off her hawsers and 
steamed away at midnight—three hours 
late. The sea growing rough, I sought 
the protection of my cabin, and then 
the seclusion of my bunk. In the early 
hours of the morning I was (I will not 
say awakened, for sleep was not to be 
had with thirty steers trampling about 
on the steel deck above, sounding like 
the crash of falling pins in a gigantic 
bowling alley), let us say, possessed 
with a craving for air. 


HIS was to be expected because the 
one porthole our stateroom boasted 
was battened down to keep out the 
heavy seas, which turned the room and 


By JOSEPH M. WINTERSTEEN 


its occupants a sickly green each time 
the vessel rolled. Grabbing one of my 
fellow sufferers by the.arm, I persuaded 
him to accompany me to the upper deck. 
Upon stepping out of the doorway of 
the saloon, a mountainous sea literally 
swept us headlong down the companion- 
way. Scrambling and falling down the 
stairs, we lost no time in resuming a 
rigid position on our backs again. 

Day dawned on a grey, angry sea, 
running mountain high, and with a 
cross chop. A thick fog scurried be- 
fore the gale close to the water. I was 
fervently praying we might strike an 
island or an iceberg, when we steamed 
into the harbor of Port-aux-Basques. 
It was here I got my first impression 
of Newfoundland. I had heard of its 
bleak, rock-bound coast, but never have 
I cast eyes on such a dismal scene as 
confronted me when I came on deck 
and peered into the fog. 


FEW flat-roofed houses clung as if 

for dear life to the precipitous sides 
of the rocky cliffs. A soggy, greasy 
wharf rose up out of the gloom, with 
about twenty seamen, grizzled of beard 
and oilskin clad, moving languidly 
about on it, waiting for the ship to 
come to rest. The customs office and 
a Reid-Newfoundland locomotive ap- 
peared dimly through the fog and 
smoke. All else was blotted out. The 
engine proved to be the one that was to 
convey our diminutive train into the 


interior of Newfoundland, more exactly 
to Curling, a hundred miles or so in- 
land, our destination. 


A REID-NEWFOUNDLAND train is 

in itself one of the curiosities of 
the island. The coaches are about half 
the size of ordinary cars; two pas- 
sengers cannot sit comfortably in one 
seat, and none of the berths in the 
sleeping cars is over five and a half feet 
in length. The trainmen consider late- 
ness of three hours a good run. Dur- 
ing the ride into the interior, the con- 
ductor amused us with stories of how 
often trains became derailed ‘and how 
many hours late they generally were. 
On we went for the best part of the 
day, careening and jolting through the 
vast caribou barrens that stretch for 
miles across the country, through 
heavily timbered regions, over dizzy 
bridge spans and through narrow de- 
files of precipitous cliffs. Somehow es- 
caping the yawning gulfs below, we at 
last, after many hours, stepped off the 
platform at Curling. 

The following morning, when pro- 
visions and equipment were in readi- 
ness, we put off from the Humber dock 
in three river-boats, loaded to the gun- 
wales with duffel, tents, and cooking 
utensils, for a six weeks’ trip up the 
Humber River—“a noble river and full 
of fish,” as the travel bureau circulars 
so admirably describe it. 
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Though the day was 
glorious, and the hopes 
of all were high, we 
soon found we would 
have to abandon the 
trip up the Humber. 
It was impossible to 
proceed against the 
tremendous current. 
We must strike the 
river later in the sea- 
son. Sadly we turned 
back, but quick think- 
ing on the part of 
Croft, the leader of the 
party, saved the situ- 
ation, and the morale 
from going completely 
to smash. We were to 
try the fishing in the 
Sandy Lake region, an 
excellent section for 
large trout and salmon. 
By skillful persuasion 
the station-master at gerd 
Humber-mouth was in- 

duced to put an extra 

car to carry us with our boats and pro- 
visions on the night freight. The train 
was only two hours late, and by nine 
o’clock we were safely on our way, 
seated with all goods and chattels in 
the ramshackle caboose. 


T was not until midnight that we 

reached our destination, Sandy River 
Crossing, consisting. of a railroad span 
across Sandy stream. Here was to be 
our first night’s camp. Dumping us 
and our dories into the underbrush be- 
side the track, the train rattled on into 
the night. Here we were, at midnight 
in a, strange country, miles from any 
human habitation. It was indeed with 
a lost and helpless feeling that we be- 
gan to make camp. A lot can be ac- 
complished, however, with ten pairs of 
eager hands, and in an hour the situa- 
tion took on a more cheerful aspect, 
as we sat before a blazing fire, 





The prize of the island—caribou 


drinking hot broth and chewing hard 
tack. 

Our first night in the wilds of New- 
foundland was chilly and uncomfort- 
able indeed, and we hailed the break 
of day gladly. The following day was 
spent entirely in water. We pushed 
and pulled the clumsy boats up the 
rapids. Ten miles of this and we were 
able to row into the calm waters of 
Little Deer Lake. Here we had fish- 
ing for three days. A good many of 
the trout were two pounds and over. 
Ducks and plover were also in abun- 
dance. 


P USHING on into Sandy Lake, we 
camped for the next ten days in 
various spots around its luxuriant 
shore, where we saw several caribou. 
On an extended trip through a chain 
of lakes known as the Birchey Lakes, 
which run for thirty miles up 
to Sheffield Pond 
(the height of 
land), we shot 
an unsuspecting 
buck at dusk 
one day, as he 
fed on the alders 
beside the shore 
of. s. ltthe 
stream. For a 
week thereafter 
we lived in a 
royal way on 
fresh “steak” 
and some of the 
three - pounders 
we caught with 
our “Silver Doc- 
tors,” at the foot 
of the Sheffield. 





A typical Newfoundland harbor 


UGUST ist found us tearing 

through the wilds, dories, provi- 
sions, and all perched on the flat cars 
of an afternoon freight, bound for the 
waters of the upper Humber. Our ex- 
periences in the Sandy Lake country 
had hardened us immensely and we 
expected an easy time in the Humber, 
but, as will be seen, our troubles were 
not over. After buying out the store 
at Big Deer Lake station, dispersing 
the stationmaster’s goats which we 
found playfully leaping in and out of 
the dories after eating our supply of 
fresh vegetables, we rowed across Deer 
Lake to the mouth of the Humber. 
Here we made camp on an island, the 
name of which we rightly guessed im- 
mediately after dark, was Mosquito 
Island. I, for one, passed a night only 
surpassed in agony by the one on the 
Kyle. Up at daylight, I noticed that 
the others, driven from their mosquito 
bars by the sand fleas, frenziedly 
scratching and waving their arms, 
were up uncommonly early also. 


THE night of mosquitoes was fol- 
lowed by an all-day row up the 
river through the still-water to the first 
rapid. Upon arriving we were greeted 
and soaked by a cloudburst before we 
could get out our slickers and tarpau- 
lins. The day had commenced fair, but 
in Newfoundland the wind that brings 
sunshine may anytime blow into a thun- 
der storm before nightfall. Sleeping in 
a logging trail on the slope of a hill, 
the night passed smoothly, in spite of 
the stumps about which we were forced 
to drape ourselves. 
The morning of our first day’s jog 
(Continued on page 56) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


REACHING CONGRESS 


HERE are several ways of letting your Rep- 
resentative and Senator know where you 
stand on proposed legislation. One—that of 

writing personal letters—is the manner most 
stressed. It is a valuable method, too—if your 
letter reaches its objective. This is no reflection 
on either the legislators or their office forces. It 
is only natural that, during a busy session, with 
mornings taken up with hearings (or. investiga- 
tions) ,and the afternoons with sessions, they would 
not have time personally to. peruse the hundreds 
of letters they receive on various: subjects. During 
slack periods, however, all letters are read and re- 


plied to—although we are often lost in admiration. 


of the manner in which Congressional letters can 
imply such fervid approval of our interest in a 
bill, without, as a‘careful analysis will show, com- 
promising the writers in the least. 

Probably the best way to be sure that your at- 
titude will be thoroughly understood, however, is 
by petition. A letter reaches only the individual 
to whom it is addressed—a petition reaches every 
reader of the Congressional Record. To make your 
petitions most effective 


1. State plainly but briefly what bill you are en- 
dorsing. Do not give just the number of the 
bill or the name of the introducer. Write it 
out—House or Senate (as the case may be) 
Bill No....., introduced by Sen. (or Rep.) 
a ec ger anigieGh , for the establishment of game 
refuges (or whatever the object of the bill 
may be). 

This is of value to the casual reader of 
the Record, or the solon who is too busy 
to keep the object of every bill in his mind 
(if such a feat of memory were possible, 
in view of the thousands introduced each 
session. 

2. Have the names of personal friends of the ad- 
dressee head the list. If that is not possible, 
get names that will be familiar to him because 
of their prominence in the business, profes- 
sional or social world. 

This might sound like quilling, but it is 
effective. It is only human for a man to 
be more interested in something that is 
sponsored by his friends or men whom he 
knows to be leaders in the community. 


on the floor of the House or Senate. Many 
a flowery petition is left to blush unseen be- 
cause this simple request is omitted. Some 
Members of Congress make a practice of 
presenting all the petitions they receive to 
their respective Houses, but others do not. 
~ on the safe side’and request such presen- 
ion. 


That is all for the necessities. Now for the most 
important thing of all! After you have sent your 
petition in, follow its course. When you see it in 
the list in the Record (which is usually on file at 
your Public Library or leading newspaper office), 
drop your man a nice letter thanking hinr for the 
action, thereby proving your real interest in the 
matter by showing him that you did not deposit 
it on his doorstep like an unwanted waif, but that 
it is a child of your heart, which you have entrusted 
to his tender mercies, but which, nevertheless, you 
want to keep an eye on. 


He will know that you are in earnest and ap-. 


preciate his efforts, and no one is so hard-boiled 
but What appreciation does not warm the cockles 
of his heart. Such a letter might be the drop of 
water that will turn; the mill-wheel of his senti- 
ment in favor of your pet bill. 


THE SPELL OF THE CONE-BEARERS 


O earthly growths have the lure of the ever- 

green trees. They are the oldest living 

things. They go back to chaos and the mys- 
tery of the Ice Age. They ‘represent the trials of 
nature at the pinnacle of achievement. The suns 
of four thousand years have drenched individuals 
of this family, and today they strive and soar as 
living monuments. 

Man born in the shadow of such trees can not 
ignore nor forget them. He is a vigorous and 
dominant type of life for where the cone-bearers 
grow and dip with soughing anthem there is the 
“rhythmic swing” of the seasons. To live he must 
master the primitive, the idiosyncrasies of the 
elements. The trees are necessary to existence, to 
a major portion of labor and play. Dwellers of the 
cone-bearers are rulers of earth. As thése trees 
are kings of the plant world, so their inhabitants 
dominate and control the destiny of the races of 
men. 

As a tree is of the earth earthly, so the love for 
trees must be intimate. ‘The appreciation has deep 
roots. Love for a tree, the shadows, the silence, 
the communion moments sweep the mortal frame 
to its depths as solemnity enters the slender body 
of an Essene monk. 

Man can regulate his own existence when living 
in the echo of strange sounds, the song of bough- 
hid boughs, the threnody of somnolent boughs, and 
he drinks of life as one drinks from a wayside 
spring. He learns soon why many men are forest 
lovers, dreamers of strange dreams, users of wood 
in multiple ways. There is the solitude with all 
its mystery and beauty, the seasons in their variant 
raiment—all is as an open book in the original. 
Man needs no translator nor interpreter. To prowl 
and listen, to read and ponder the great tale of 
nature is to find life is the great adventure. The 
sheer beauty and fascination comes as “through 
the magic door.” 
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THE BARBLESS HOOK GRAPHICALLY 
DEMONSTRATED 


R. W. J. JAMISON (known among the an- 

gling fraternity as “Smiling Bill”) advises 

us that his company has just completed a 

series of wild life films which besides their unique- 

ness, are intended as a graphic means of preaching 

the gospel of conservation through the use of the 
barbless hook. 

The pictures are clear and convincing and demon- 
strate the hook’s effectiveness in a manner calcu- 
lated to dispel all doubt. No landing nets, gaffs or 
other devices to aid in landing the fish are used, 
clearly showing that the quarry is as easily procur- 
able as though a barbed hook were used. 

Briefly, the ‘advantages of the barbless hook are 
these: It does not tear the fish’s mouth to the 
extent of the old style book: it holds equally well, 
and what is most important, it enables the angler 
to release under-sized fish, or those he does not 
wish to take, unharmed. 

Many clubs have legislated against the use of 
barbed hooks and we believe it is but a mattér 
of time when all anglers will follow their example. 

There are 2,000 feet of the Jamison films show- 
ing rainbow trout, small mouth black bass and 
mascalonge in action. The entire story, from the 
strike to the end of the fight, is told with unusual 
clearness. There are no cut outs and no faking; 
the strikes are regular smashes; the boil of the 


water and leap of the fish’ recall pleasant hours on 


brawling stream and placid lake. 

One has an opportunity, too, of seeing a close-up 
of a trout actually striking the floating fly. The 
picture was taken at a distance of ten feet after 
much labor and perseverance. 

The principal character in the films is Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Taylor, an accomplished angler of wide 
reputation. 

Mr. Jamison advises us that the films are avail- 
able for sportsmen’s dinners, club meetings and 
other places where outdoor people gather, free of 
charge. All that is expected is a guarantee of safe 
return and express charges. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
BUFFALO 


HIPMENT of 53 buffaloes from the Govern- 
ment’s herd in the Yellowstone National Park 
has resulted from the recent offer of the In- 

terior Department to distribute these animals free 
to the public. As soon as they can be captured and 
properly crated for shipment 26 additional buffalo 
will also be disposed of. 

Most of the buffalo were given to individual and 
private game preserves, the number’ distributed 
to these sources ‘being 33, while 20 were’ sent to 
various municipalities for zoological parks. The 
herd in the Yellowstone National Park as a result 
of this public disposition has been reduced from 
approximately 730 to 651 head, a decrease equal 
to three-quarters of the number of calves born this 
year. A large motion-picture company obtained 
16 of these buffalo to be used in comnection with 
~ filming of plays dealing with western frontier 
days. 

Many additional requests for buffalo were re- 
ceived, but the Department of the Interior has 
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given favorable consideration only to those in 
which it was shown that proper facilities for car- 
ing for the buffalo were available. Among the ap- 
plicants was a little boy who announced he had 
built a pen for his buffalo in his back yard before 
sending in his request. Such a request: could not 
be granted, of course. 


NEW JERSEY TO REAR QUAIL 


N its own game farm, next Spring, the New 
O Jersey Fish and Game Commission. will 

inaugurate a project to raise quail for the 
restocking of hunting grounds of the state. Previ- 
ous efforts to import Bob Whites from southern 
and western states have not met with any great 
success and where such birds have been brought 
in and liberated, it is the opinion of many sports- 
men that they soon migrated southward or per- 
ished before they became acclimatized. 

Commissioners believe that quail can be reared 
in semi-captivity as are ringneck pheasants, many 
thousands of which are now grown on the game 
farms and turned out annually in‘all parts of the 
state for restocking. The game farm: at Forked 
River, in the centre of a natural habitat for the 
birds, has been selected for the quail-raising ex- 
periment. Superintendent Malcolm Dunn, who has 
successfully raised numerous covies in recent years, 
is planning for the wholesale project. 

The quail will be reared from native stock, which 
is strong and vigorous and will not migrate. Pro- 
tectory laws and a short open season have resulted 
in an increase of quail, sportsmen report, in most 
southern counties. The birds reared at the game 
farm will be sent to those sections where inten- 
sive hunting has depleted the wild stock. 


THE LURE OF THE MOUNTAINS 


OUNTAIN climbing is by no means a new 
or novel form of recreation. Switzerland 
and other mountainous areas have annually 

attracted thousands of visitors and certain local- 
ities of our own country, have been visited each 
year by those whose love of the outdoor life leads 
them into the unfrequented places. 

The number of people who choose this form of 
pleasure is increasing each year, and there seems 
to be little doubt that it will and should increase 
as our mountain areas become more easily acces- 
sible to those of moderate means and those who 
have only a limited time to spare from other ac- 
tivities. 

A climb in the mountains builds up one’s 
strength and adds new thoughts, new interests, 
and new information. It gives one a feeling of 
accomplishment in the very fact of having over- 
come the difficulties that intervened between the 
foot of the mountain. and its summit, and it affords 
many pleasant recollections for the afterdays. 

In the open, one’learns the character of his ‘com- 
panions with more rapidity and certainty than in 
the more conventional life of cities. A friend is 
defined as one with whom you would like to go 
camping again. Strong and. weak characteristics 
rapidly develop. Selfishness can not be hidden. 
True and lasting friendship is often built up in a 
short time. 
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Extra Useful Gun Cabinet 

GUN cabinet passable as furni- 
A ture but at the same time rugged 

enough to take care of the guns 
on long trips by auto or baggage car 
can be made at home. It need not 
cost, outside of work, more than five 
or six dollars. The value of such a 
cabinet lies in the fact that at the time 
when the guns are most exposed to 
damage and most inconvenient to take 
care of this piece of sportsman’s furni- 
ture will take care of them. 

The lumber needed for a four gun 
cabinet will be: 2 pieces clear yellow 
pine, %x12x50 inch 
(back and front of 
cabinet); 2 pieces 
clear yellow pine, % 
x9x50 inch (sides of 
cabinet) ; 2 pieces oak 
%x8x12 inch (ends, 
top and bottom cabi- 
net); 3 pieces white 
pine 1x2x12 inch (in- 
side cleats); 3 pieces 
white pine 1x2x7 inch 
(spacing blocks); 3 
pieces white pine 1x 
2x13 (outside cleats). 

The hardware: % 
dozen No. 9, 2 inch wood screws (for 
“string piece’); 4 dozen No. 6, 1% 
inch wood screws; 2 dozen No. 6, 1 inch 
wood screws. Tacks and brads. Hasp 
to slide from inside by outside knob and 
padlock. 

24 gauge sheet copper as follows: 3 
strips 2x13 inches; 4 strips 2x9 inches; 
6 corners; 1 inch plain copper. 

For covering: 1% yard double filled 
canvas, 72 inches wide; % Ib. tube of 
prepared glue; 1 pint of good varnish. 

In addition to the above, 4 feet of 
good belt lacing three-eighths inch wide. 

The tools needed are hammer, saw, 
square, gimlet for screw holes, %4 inch 
bit, screw driver and brushes for glue 
and varnish. 

Begin by putting the ends, back and 
side pieces together with screws so that 
you have a box, minus the lid which will 
be like Figure 1. 

From this drawing it will be seen that 
the back piece is first screwed to the 
back ends and the side pieces then 
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screwed onto both ends and back. When 
completed it will be found that the side 
pieces give an inside measurement of 
8% inches, whereas the ends give only 
eight. It is important to observe this 
as the strength of the cabinet depends 
upon this feature. 

Now stand the box on one end and 
set your guns inside, muzzles leaning 
against the back and butt plates spaced 
as you want them afterwards. Mark 
the outlines of the butt plates on the 
floor of the cabinet; and four inches 
below the front sight of your shortest 
rifle draw a straight line across the 





Figure 1 


back. This last mark is to fix the loca- 
tion of the “string piece” which is to 
be used for holding the muzzles of the 
guns in position. 

As your three butt spacing blocks 
are 2 inches wide it will be necessary 
in case your guns have shotgun butts 
to trim the blocks a little; on the other 
hand if all have rifle butts then it may 
be necessary to piece them out with 
thin strips. The marks outlining the 
butt plates will show what has to be 
done. When the blocks have been pieced 
or shaved to fit, screw them solidly to 
the bottom of the cabinet so that their 
front ends leave a clear space of an 
inch out to the front edge of the bot- 
tom. Into this space along the ends of 
the spacing blocks, put one of the inside 
cleats; its edge resting on the bottom 
of the cabinet, its inner side resting 
against the butt spacing blocks, and the 
outer side just flush with the edge of 
the bottom and % inch in from the 
edges of the side pieces. Having placed 
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the cleat in this position screw it solidly 
to the butt spacing blocks and then 
screw the sides and bottom to it, driv- 
ing the last screws from the outside of 
the cabinet. 

The next thing in order is the “string 
piece.” Take another of the inside 
cleats and bore four pairs of % inch 
holes in it, spacing the pairs as you 
want the muzzles spaced in the cabinet. 
The holes ought to be half an inch apart 
and bored through the flat of the cleat. 
Having bored and cleaned out the holes, 
cut your belt lacing into four pieces 
and loop each one through a pair of the 
holes in the cleat. 
Now with the loop 
side to the back and 
strings dangling free 
from the front, screw 
the “string piece” to 
the back of the cabi- 
net along the line 
marked for it, using 
three of your half 
dozen 2 inch screws. 
As the back of the 
cabinet is only % 
inch in thickness and 
the string piece an 
inch, and the whole 
strain of the guns put upon it is obvi- 
ously too great for the slight hold that 
could be had with screws from the in- 
side, and anyhow the 2 inch screws will 
go clear through and project % inch, 
it is necessary to back it with an out- 
side cleat on the back of the cabinet. 
Put this on with three of the 2 inch 
screws which will go through the back 
and into the “string piece.” Then, of 
course, screw the outside cleat to the 
side pieces with 1% inch screws. Now 
fasten the side pieces to the ends of 
the inside cleat, ie. to the “string 
piece” with screws driven in from the 
outside and you have all the rigidity 
and strength needed. A “string piece” 
put in this way and the guns securely 
tied to it will not give way. 

You are now ready for the front of 
the cabinet. Take the remaining in- 
side cleat and draw a straight line 
down the middle of it on either of the 
flat sides. Measure off 25 inches from 
the outer edge of the bottom of the 
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cabinet to the middle and mark the dis- 
tance on each of the sides with a dot, 
putting the dot % inch from the edge of 
the board and on the inside. Now set 
in the cleat so that the ends of the line 
drawn on it correspond with the dots 
marked on the sides and fasten it in 
place with screws driven into it through 
the side pieces. Now cut your front 
piece in two, so that it will give you 
two pieces of board %4x12x25 inches. 
Put one of these pieces in place, as the 
lower half of the front, the edge of the 
top should ‘coincide with the line down 
in the middle of the last inside cleat put 
in. Fasten this lower half in place 
to the cleats and bottom end with 1 
inch screws; then screw the edges of 
the side pieces to it. 

Now take your piece of canvas and 
cut from it a rectangular section ex- 
actly 44x50 inches. This will leave 
from the original piece a selvage 22x45 
Cut from this selvage two rec- 
tangular sections 8x12 inches. Now 
mark off in one corner of your large 
piece a section 12x25 inches. The 25 
inch line should be parallel to the 50 
inch side and the 12 inch to the 44 
inch side. 

Now remove the screws holding the 
outside cleat, which was put on to back 
the “string pieces,” and for the time be- 
ing lay this cleat aside. Though it looks 
like round-about business to put the 
cleat on and then take it off again, the 
facts are that unless the screw holes 
are all made sure of before the can- 
vas is put on, you are almost sure to ruin 
a gimlet or maybe split one of the side 
Pieces, if you do not start to put on the 
outside cleat until you have the cover 
on, for when the canvas is on it will hide 
the location of the screws which go 
through the side pieces into the ends of 
the “string piece.” © 

With the outside of the cabinet clear 
of all cleats and projections put on 
your glue according to the directions 
on the tube and lay on the canvas. The 
canvas will probably not match closely 
along the end edges, but this makes no 
difference, because your copper strips 
will take care of it. When the canvas 
and glue are dry, bend on the copper 
strips and fasten them with tacks. 
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You now have left from your stock 
of materials, beside a few screws, two 
outside cleats, besides of course your 
hasp. 

Put one of these outside cleats across 
the front of the cabinet so that it is 
exactly over the inside cleat that goes 
across the front at the middle. Put 
the other cleat across the top of the 
front so that it forms a slot in which 
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Figure 2 


the upper half of the front section can 
slide up and down. Should the thick- 
ness of canvas cover the movable up- 
per front section and cause the section 
to bind, it will be best to shim up the 
cleat just far enough to admit of free 
movement. °* 

Now put the movable section in place 
and with brace and bit cut through it 
and the outside cleat the slot for the in- 
side hasp. Put on the hasp and the job 
is done except for varnishing. 

Those who want, a: more pleasing 
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piece of furniture will want in addition 
to the regular canvas covered front 
upper section, a supplementary upper 
front section of glass, which can be 
used at home. However, since guns are 
not apt to be injured by exposure to 
the air of the room in which gun cabi- 
nets are usually placed, the utility of 
the glass is problematical. 

If you have paid close attention to 
dimensions, not as stated, but as im- 
plied, it will be noted that the inside 
dimensions of the cabinet are eight 
inches for depth, twelve for width and 
fifty for length. These are ample for 
shotguns with 30 inch barrels, so far 
as length is concerned, and the width 
will accommodate four bolt actions 
without removal of bolts. The same 
cabinet with different spacings will ac- 
comodate an extra gun, provided there 
are no bolt actions or the bolts are re- 
moved. 

In using the cabinet on your running 
board or as a shipping case, always ob- 
serve the rule of ordinary packing, by 
folding a blanket or two and stuffing 
them in good and tight, so that they 
will act as cushions to the heavier con- 
tents. With this kind of a cabinet you 
can forget about the worry over the 
possibility of arriving in woods or 
mountains with a fine checkered stock 
worn down until it looks like it had 
been sand-papered, or worse yet with 
sights knocked out of alignment or a 
fine barrel sprung. J. R. STaFForp, 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Lodging for the Night 


]* caught away from camp over 

night, the quickest and easiest made 
shelter can be constructed in a few 
minutes with an axe. A _ thickly- 
branched evergreen furnishes all the 
material. Select one with branches 
very heavy at the roots. Chop nearly 
through about four feet from the 
ground, so that when the tree falls it 
will rest on the stump. Cut away the 
under branches, and use for a bed. 
Other branches may be used to thatch 
the shelter until it becomes nearly 
rainproof. There is room for several 
people under this shelter. A CAMPER. 
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Feathering on game 


is coming into his own. Among 

shooting men he is becoming 
more popular every year. With the 
exception of retrieving a hare and 
jumping or climfing stone walls, he 
can do all that the larger breeds are 
capable of, his smaller size being often 
a positive advantage. For combing out 
the bottoms of ditches under thick 
hedges his diminutive stature helps him 
to push out game, which a larger dog 
(necessarily working from the top) of- 
ten misses; it cannot be denied that 
the cocker can work more rapidly in 
“tunnels” through very thick and 
thorny cover .(and in doing so receives 
less punishment) than his larger cou- 
sins, consequently he should find more 
game in the terrain indicated. As re- 
gards “style” in work a good spaniel 
has the advantage, the merry action of 
his tail, and quick turns in quartering 
his ground indicate speed, and as the 
best are bred now, there can be little 
difference between cockers and spring- 
ers in point of actual pace. 

There are numbers of people who 
own spaniel puppies, who would like to 
train them for the gun, but are deterred 
from doing so because they have no 
shooting of their own. 


Of ce is no doubt that the spaniel 


S° they leave the puppy, often a weil- 

bred one, severely alone, or content 
themselves with taking him out on lead 
for a “nice walk” along the roads, 
merely loosing him for a scamper at 
the first convenient open space. There 
are few sights at once so ludicrous, and 
yet so pathetic, as a man calling or 
whistling his dog, while the latter dis- 
ports himself afar without taking the 
slightest notice of the summons. Should 


he proceed on his way, he may or may 
not see fit to follow; should he attempt 
to pursue, the dog deems it a game, in 
which he not only can, but almost in- 
variably does win. With very little 
forethought and with the expenditure 
of very little time and trouble a con- 
stantly recurring and annoying contre- 
temps could have been averted. This 
is the aspect of lack of.training from 
the owner’s point of view, but there 
is another side to the question, viz., as 
viewed from the dog’s stand- 
point. No puppy or dog re- 
spects such an owner as the 
one just described, because 
he has not been educated to 
do so: his own brain, how- 
ever, is naturally imbued 
with the desire to please, 
and even such a wayward 
example as the truant just 
mentioned will, when his 
gambols are over, come gal- 
loping back and endeavor to 
make a fuss, as much as to 
say, “I have had a good game, where 
do we go next?” The disciplined ani- 
mal appreciates his owner far better 
than the undisciplined, because he un- 
derstands more, and affection based on 
understanding is a long way ahead of 
doggy love for a human merely re- 
garded as a dispenser of food or exer- 
cise. It must also not be forgotten that 
a partially broken dog is pecuniarily 
worth more than an unbroken one, not 
very much more in point of actual cash, 
but still something more, and what is 
far more important, is much more read- 
ily salable. 

Whether a puppy will ever be actu- 
ally shot over or not does not matter— 
it should invariably be assumed that he 





Spaniel 
Puppies 
and 
Their Training 


Methods for Use on Cockers 
and Springers 


By CAPTAIN W. G. AMBROSE 


will have that good fortune—therefore, 
in any event he should receive the pre- 
liminary training, or “hand breaking,” 
as it is sometimes called, to the fullest 
extent possible, exactly as if he were 
going to be turned out a finished gun- 
dog. 


HE discipline is good for him, ren- 
ders him handier, develops his in- 
telligence and affection for his handler. 
So that every possessor of a spaniel 
puppy, whether he has ac- 
cess to shooting or not, no 
matter what its age, should 
begin to train it at once, as 
intensively as if he wished 
to run it in a Field Trial. 
A great deal can be done 
towards making a gundog 
in the absence of game; in 
fact, two-thirds of the work 
in training is frequently ef- 
fected by eminent handlers 
without the puppy ever see- 
ing fur or feather. This is 
rational, for it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect a puppy in the excitement of run- 
ning game for the first time to obey 
commands, many of which he has prob- 
ably never heard before; yet for gen- 
erations that was the way many pup- 
pies were broken. Their first lesson 
were frequently given by a keeper, gun 
in hand and whip in pocket; needless to 
say, only the hardiest survived the or- 
deal to become useful in the field. 


[NX the more modern system the whip 

has disappeared altogether in the 
preliminary training, and instead of 
telling the pupil when at fault to 
“ware” this and that, he is ordered to 
perform a certain action, which auto- 
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matically checks the impulse for wrong- 
doing. 

Heredity counts for a great deal in 
gundogs—and the last vivid impressions 
of the bitch are nearly always trans- 
mitted to her offspring. Assuming an 
owner breeds puppies, the dam should, 
if possible, be worked quietly at both 
hunting and retrieving up to the last 
possible moment, as there is no doubt 
that where this can be done the inclina- 
tion to perform similar actions is thus 
more completely imparted to her prog- 
eny. 


T will be necessary to mention a few 

articles among the paraphernalia of 
the kennel which are necessary for 
teaching the young idea. 

The Kennel Gun (or Pistol) —A light 
shotgun rifle or revolver is enough. 
After the puppies are born it is a good 
plan to fire off a gun daily outside the 
kennel, and also at feed time as soon 
as the puppies begin to eat food on their 
account. If this is done there is little 
likelihood of any individual member of 
the litter becoming gun-shy. Where a 
puppy has been acquired by gift or pur- 
chase the gun or pistol must at first be 
fired at some distance; if the puppy is 
loose in a roomy kennel he will at once 
evince either fear or indifference to 
the report; in the event of the former 
the charge must be reduced or the gun 
fired farther off, until he becomes ac- 
customed to the sound. 

The Whistle-—The whistle plays an 
imortant part in the early training of 
young puppies. The particular kind 
used is unimportant, provided the same 
or a similar one is used throughout, and 
the first or “come in” (generally a 
“wobbly” call) is not varied; this as 
well as the other field calls should be 
sounded as softly as possible. The call 
sounded for puppies at every feed is 
the “come in” or recall, and when the 
puppies have the run of the yard they 
may be reassembled by means of it: as 
each comes up in response he should 
receive a morsel of biscuit or some tit 
bit. 


PUPPIES so taught in kennel rarely 

fail to report themselves in the ex- 
ercise field; in the event of an early 
default there on the part of one or more, 
ignore it for the time being, but next 
time out obtain the services of a stran- 
ger and get him to chase the delinquent 
away from the centre of attraction, 
when he will quickly return to his han- 
dler for protection. 

The Check Line—This is merely a 
strong piece of line fitted with a swiv- 
elled spring hook, in reality only an 
elongated lead, used for the purpose of 
working a puppy at a greater distance 
from his handler than can be done on 
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an ordinary lead. It is, however, the 
stepping-stone to complete liberty; 
which some puppies achieve, although 
later they may require to be hitched up 
again for refractory conduct. In some 
cases it is possible to dispense with the 
check line altogether. 

Lesson No. 1.—This is the most im- 
portant lesson of all, and should be 
learned thoroughly, as it is the founda- 
tion on which all the others rest. Un- 
less puppies are perfect in this, their 
further education will present consid- 
erable difficulty. 

As soon as the puppies begin to feed 
obtain an assistant, sound the “come 
in” on the whistle and only allow one 
puppy to feed at a time outside the 
kennel, making him sit up in front of 
his dish and do not allow him to pre- 
cipitate himself on its contents as he 
will certainly struggle to do; give him 
the command “hup” (or “drop,”) keep 
him sitting up by means of gentle re- 
straint.as long as he struggles; when 
he becomes resigned tell him to “hie on” 
or “go on,” at the same time releasing 
him to feed, and so on through the litter. 


(WHERE there is only one puppy the 

trouble is trifling. The sooner this 
lesson is imparted the better. When a 
puppy will sit up facing his meal, with- 
out offering to touch it until ordered 
to do so—he is a fit subject to receive 
further instruction. As soon as each 
individual puppy is perfect the whole 
litter can be fed together in this man- 
ner outside the kennel. 

“Kennel Up.’ — Before the puppies 
have quite finished their meal outside 
the kennel remove the plate and place 
it inside the kennel, giving at the same 
time the command “kennel up,” they 
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will all then of their own accord scram- 
ble into the kennel after the remains 
of their meal, and be duly shut in. At 
a later stage they will readily obey the 
behest without any food being placed in 
the kennel, but for the first few times, 
and later every now and then, it is 
advisable to throw a fragment of bis- 
cuit into the kennel to induce a puppy 
who has been taken out for exercise to 
enter. 


[X the event of an individual puppy 

being taken in or out of a kennel, 
whether on lead or not, he should al- 
ways receive the word “hup,” and be 
kept sitting while the door is being 
opened and shut. 

First Walks—Very small puppies 
can be allowed to exercise themselves 
collectively in a dry yard or enclosure; 
but for instructional purposes they 
must always be taken out individually, 
so that it is as well to accustom them 
to the lead and couples from the very 
first. Owing to motor traffic, roads are 
so dangerous that they cannot be given 
their liberty on them. They generally 
become accustomed to the lead and cou- 
ples in two or three days. 

Dropping to Hand.—While leading 
the handler raises one hand above his 
head giving at the same time the verbal 
command “hup”; if the previous in- 
structions have been duly carried out, 
the puppy will at once drop to the word, 
and in a very short time to the upraised 
hand alone. At first it is necessary to 
emphasize the uplifting of the hand, 
almost to the extent of jerking it up. 
After this lesson is well carried out on 
lead, substitute the check cord, length- 
ening it as the pupil progresses, until 
finally the signal is obeyed at liberty. 





Early lesson in retrieving 


Dropping to Whistle-——Here the pro- 
cedure is similar to the above, the han- 
dler blows a short sharp blast (but not 
a loud one) on the whistle, at the same 
time raising his hand over his head; if 
necessary he will also give the verbal 
command “hup.” After a little while 
the puppy will drop to the whistle only. 
The object of teaching this is to ensure 
the puppy dropping in places where he 
cannot see his handler. It is most im- 
portant to obtain implicit obedience to 
this signal, as at a later stage it is fre- 
quently a most effective means of pre- 
venting chase or running it. After the 
puppy can be relied upon to obey in 
the open he must be exercised in it in 
cover, or among gorse bushes, where 
he cannot see his handler, but always 
in places where the latter by slightly 
shifting his position can satisfy him- 
self that obedience has been prompt. 
Response to this signal is useful in 
checking a puppy that ranges ahead too 
far, but it is much easier to drop such 
a one than to get him to respond to the 
verbal command “back.” Nor is it de- 
sirable to blow the “come in,” which 
in the field should be used as rarely 
as possible. 

Dropping to Shot.—Also first taught 
on lead, the word “hup” accompanying 
the discharge of a gun—until from as- 
sociation of ideas the puppy learns to 
drop at the report alone. Later the 
check line will be substituted for the 
lead: until the puppy will drop at its 
full length, and eventually at liberty; 
in the last instance for a time it will 
probably be found that he will only 
drop when close to his handler. 

Dropping to Wing (and Fur).— 
Where there is no feathered game pup- 
pies, can be dropped to pigeons re- 
leased from an impromptu trap—drop- 
ping to fur must wait till they are actu- 
ally in the field. 

“Come In.”—This verbal command 
will at first be preceded by the “come 
in” whistle call—which will gradually 
be omitted. The command should be 
given very slowly and at first only to 
puppies on the check line, so that obe- 
dience can be summarily enforced. Re- 
wards for prompt obedience will facili- 
tate matters. The place selected for 
this lesson should for the first few times 
be free from game or other canine dis- 
tractions. 

Retrieving. — Retrieving may be 
taught with all the above from the very 
beginning, although many authorities 
leave it to a much later stage. Some 
puppies not more than eight weeks old 
will retrieve any small light object 
without any teaching at all, and often 
pick up things such as empty cartridge 
cases and bring them in of their own 
accord. The writer of this article had 
last year two such puppies, both of 


whom retrieved a piece of rabbit skin 
to hand at a gallop the first time of 
asking. One was a cocker called 
“Quiz,” the other an interbred springer 
and clumber. Unfortunately both suc- 
cumbed to distemper. 


Dummies.—Retrieving should be 
taught by means of dummies (but small 
soft rubber balls will serve). Dummies 
may be made of either feather or fur; 
the fresher the dummy skin or quills 
the more readily will the puppy pick it 
up, but very often is less prepared to 
give it up than he would an older one. 
Some trainers make their fur dummies 
conical in shape, in order to teach the 
puppy in picking up to find the center 
of balance for carrying. All stuffed fur 
dummies, however, lack the pliancy of a 
fresh shot rabbit, so that many puppies 
which readily pick up a stuffed dummy 
are a bit nonplussed when they first 
meet the genuine article in the field. 
No puppy should retrieve a full-sized 
stuffed dummy until he has changed his 
teeth. For very small puppies a little 
roll of rabbit skin or a bunch of quill 
feathers from some game bird is quite 
sufficient, as it is unwise to call on them 
to make an effort in an exercise which 
should appear to them to partake of 
the nature of a game. The retrieving, 
and in fact all lessons, should be begun 
in the strictest privacy. It is a good 
plan always to take the puppy to a 


-strange place, at any rate to begin with, 


and at first simply throw the dummy a 
few yards away—saying “find lost” or 
“seek,” he will at once rush off to in- 
vestigate the curious object, and if it 
is at all attractive, will pick it up— 
as soon as he picks it up, the handler 
must run away, while the puppy neither 
wishing to be left behind nor to forego 
his treasure, gallops after him with it 
in his mouth. Here it is important that 
the handler should contrive to take it 
from him before he has time to drop*it, 
should he be so inclined, not always 
an easy matter; so that each time, so 
to speak, the puppy involuntarily de- 
livers to hand, for which good office he 
receives a reward. When he does this 
fairly well, the puppy must be made 
to sit at the command “hup,” and the 


_ dummy be thrown a few yards away, 


while the puppy is kept sitting (coerced 
if necessary), until told to “find lost” 
whereat he is allowed to gallop out, 
pick the dummy up and carry it in pur- 
suit of his handler as before. Some 
puppies are disinclined to deliver, and 
hold on like grim death; with such the 
handler may have to curl the upper lip 
round a canine tooth and exert a little 
pressure, saying “give”; the substi- 
tution of an older dummy generally ob- 
viates this difficulty. It is well, how- 
ever, for the puppy to hold the dummy 
in his mouth until told to “give,” as 


he will be less likely to learn the de- 
testable habit of dropping his stuff at 
the handler’s feet. As a puppy im- 
proves he may be made to sit without 
moving while the dummy is thrown 
nearer and nearer to him by degrees, 
never being allowed to bring it till he 
is told; when the dummy is quite close, 
say within a couple of yards or so, he 
will be told to “bring” instead of “find 
lost,” the idea being to get into the 
puppy’s mind the three stages of re- 
turning an object, viz., the pick-up, gal- 
lop in and delivery. Although it will 
take some considerable time to arrive 
at this point, it is worth spending time 
over however, as it will bring distinc- 
tion in style later. In course of time 
very small rabbits, say six weeks old, 
and freshly shot small birds may be 
substituted for dummies; should the 
puppy run away with these, or play 
when carrying them, he must have a 
short course on the check line. Eventu- 
ally the dummy will be thrown into 
short cover where the puppy cannot see 
it but will have to use his nose to find 
it, and will also be made to puzzle it 
out of the line of trailed dummies made 
of fresh flayed skin. 

Carrying.—Some portion of the time 
spent in retrieving lesson should be de- 
voted to “carrying,” for which purpose 
select some dummy for which the puppy 
has a special affection, and make him 
carry it a short distance, to be gradu- 
ally increased, his handler meanwhile 
walking, or if necessary running in 
front; as long as the latter keeps mov- 
ing, the puppy probably will not drop 
it, nor make off with it. This practice 
well carried out is very helpful towards 
obtaining a certain and complete de- 
livery to hand. There is a great differ- 
ence in individual puppies in regard to 
the facility with which they learn to 
pick up, gallop back and deliver; all 
gallop out but many will not “snatch” 
the dummy up from the ground as they 
ought, neither will some gallop back, 
but are content to amble or walk back, 
wagging their tails and turning their 
heads from side to side expectant of 
admiration. With the dullards at re- 
trieving it is absolutely necessary to 
find a new strange place for each lesson, 
as they will only pick up quickly and 
gallop back when they imagine they 
are being left in the “abomination of 
desolation.” 

When a puppy refuses to bring a 
dummy, substitute one made from a 
fresh flayed skin or fresh plucked quills, 
or even a freshly killed small bird. If 
you can get him to bring one dummy 
consistently, he will generally forget his 
antipathies. 

“Back”—This command indicates a 
reversal of the direction in which a dog 

(Continued on page 53) 
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How the contrivance is made 





The Sneak -a- Duck 


A Unique Device for Approaching Ducks and 


of west Texas and the contrivance 

illustrated and described herein 
will be of interest only to hunters of the 
plains country where the ducks and 
geese are plentiful but natural blinds 
are hard to find. Here on the open lakes 
of the west and southwest are thou- 
sands of small lakes ranging in size 
from five to six acres to a section or 
more. The average lake in northwest 
Texas covers about 160 acres of ground. 
These lakes have a basin of wide di- 
mensions, such that during the rainy 
season, the lake will be swollen to about 
twice its normal size. However, this 
swelling occurs mostly during the late 
winter on account of heavy snows and 
rains. In October and November one 
will find the lakes at about half their 
maximum capacity. This leaves a broad 
craterlike depres- 
sion which is com- 
posed of tight 
prairie land with 
short grass. Very 
few weeds grow on 
this incline toward 
the lake, which 
means that a 
hunter’s chance of 
“sneaking” upon 
the birds is very 
slim indeed. 

The writer has 
spent the past four 
or five duck seasons 
trying to determine 
the most effective 
method of getting 
results on open 
prairie lakes. The 
result of these ex- 
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Te story comes from the plains 


Geese in Open Country 


By W. H. MAHON 


periments is the “Sneak-a-Duck.” The 
methods and plans which we have tried 
and which failed are to numerous to 
relate. I will not burden the reader 
with a narrative of past exploits along 
this line, but I will say that if you think 
of making an imitation horse to use as 
a blind in slipping up on an open lake, 
save time and trouble by not doing it. 
We tried that on the geese last winter. 
Two of us worked all day making the 
“horse” out of sacks and stuffed him 
with straw. 


LARGE bunch of geese had been 

playing a certain lake in the late 
afternoon and thither we drove with 
the old bay horse. We stopped the car 
about a half mile from the water and 
took positions at the left flank of the 
straw pony and began to advance on 





The sneak-a-duck in use 


the lake. The wind was strong and the 
horse was weak. The result was that 
we had a hard time keeping him to- 
gether. 


REIN G the shorter of the two men, I 

was assigned the dignified part of 
playing the back end. I tried to make 
everything as natural as possible. I 
even switched the flies off now and then 
but when we got back to the car, my 
wife reminded me that it was late in 
November and there were no flies to 
switch. Well, we might have done fine, 
had it not been for the fact that we 
had so far to sneak that we were both 
exhausted long before we got within 
range of the birds. When within about 
three hundred yards of the lake, I sug- 
gested that we sit down and rest a min- 
ute and peep over and see what the 
geese were doing. 
My partner did not 
hear me but I 
thought he did as 
he happened to 
pause for a second 
so I sat down. He 
kept going and the 
result was that we 
pulled old Dobbin 
in two and the 
game was up. The 
folks who were 
watching from the 
car, said the show 
was worth a dollar 
but the geese didn’t 
think so. At least, 
they did some of 
the tallest flying I 
ever saw geese do. 
(Con. on page 55) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Elk in Montana 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
[XN regard to game conditions out here, 

I am sorry to say that it looks as 
though the elk had a hard winter ahead 
of them. We had a lot of snow early 
in the season and I 
understand that there 
was even more snow 
in the country south 
of the Park and the 
surrounding game 
preserves long before 
the hunting season Ay 
was over. In fact, a 
the season is still open o 
in Park County, Mon- ky 
tana, and will be un- | 
til December 20th. 
After the terrible | 
slaughter at Gardiner 
five years ago, the 
season was shortened 
from December 25th 
to November 15th so 
that.the open season 
in Park County, Mon- 
tana, was no longer 
than it was in other 
parts of the State 
(October 15th to No- 
vember 15th), but evi- 
dently this was bad 
for the hunting busi- 
ness around Gardiner 
so after two years, the 
season was again 
opened to December 
20th. Of the three 
main herds of elk in 
and around Yellow- 
stone Park, the two 
largest herds are los- 
ing ground rapidly 
and although this is 
due to several causes, 
most of it can be laid 
to the question of ade- 
quate winter. range or 
feed. If some provision were made 
whereby these animals could get suf- 
ficient feed without ‘being driven by 
starvation to seek it in the open coun- 
try where they are prey for an army of 
pot hunters there would not be much 
left to worry about, although we still 





have a few tooth hunters, There are a 
few other things that I would like to 
take up with you when I have a little 
space. There were quite a number of 
elk killed on the Gallatin this fall, but 
not enough to do any material damage 
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In the elk country 


to the herd, but as you know, this herd 
is the smallest one of the three main 
herds and I wish the other two were as 
well situated as it is. There is some 
talk of trying to change the drift of 
the northern herd so that they will go 
down the Gallatin as there is sufficient 


range here for about eight or ten thou- 
and head of elk. Plans are also under 
way to create a much larger game pre- 
serve on the Gallatin than the one we 
already have. A party made up of 
game experts in the Forestry Dept. and 
the U. S. Biological 
- Survey were up here 
Ke this fall for the pur- 
é pose of looking over 
a the ground with a 
view of enlarging the 
present game pre- 
serve to a great ex- 
- tent. I hope this will 
‘ be of use to your 
a readers and I intend 
‘ to go into the thing 
more completely next 
month. 
ERNEST MILLER, 
Elkhorn Ranch, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Black Squirrels 
Predominate in 
Louisiana 
DeaR FOREST AND 

STREAM: 


| HAVE just read 

with some little 
interest your article 
in October Forest & 


STREAM, entitled 
“Blachie of the Tree 
Tops.” 


For a number of 
years I lived in dif- 
ferent parts of north- 
east Louisiana, and 
spent a large part 
of my time in Tensas 
Swamp, which is the 
greatest hunting 
grounds in the cen- 
tral gulf states. 

I have seen very 
few grey squirrels through the swamp 
regions, but black squirrels are to be 
found on every side. 

An amusing little incident happened 
in Rayville, La., several years ago, 
which will describe our conditions bet- 
ter than I could tell it. 
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In the Summer of 1918, a Chicago 
man on his first trip into Louisiana, 
wished to go squirrel-hunting, and as 
his host was very busy decided to go 
by himself. He spent half a day in the 
swamp and upon getting home had 
nothing to show for his hunt. His 
friend could not understand as the 
woods were full of squirrels, so asked 
him all about the hunt. The visitor 
flatly denied seeing any squirrels with 
the exception of one fox squirrel, which 
he failed to kill, and in the course of 
conversation asked his host what all the 
little animal were that looked like squir- 
rels, but were solid black. He said 
that he had been seeing them all day, 
but would not kill any as he did not 
know what they were. 

I can’t agree with the State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission in saying 
that the black and greys belong to the 
same family, as I find very few greys 
where the black predominate. 

If the black is a freak why isn’t 
there as large a per cent freaks in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Alabama where 
they are never heard of, and greys 
plentiful as there is in northeast Louisi- 
ana where the grey seems to be the 


freak? A. S. STANForD, 
Florence, Ala. 


Mr. Emmett’s Mystery Fish 
Identified 


_ DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


POSSIBLY I can help Mr. Emmett in 
his difficulty with common names, 
page 671. 

No matter how long one may study 
common names of fishes, there is. al- 
ways something new coming. up. Read- 
ing the heading and having just re- 
turned from the Gulf coast, I. at once 
looked for a picture of the shark which 
is sometimes called “Bonnethead” along 
the New England coast. This cousin 
of the Hammerhead is always called 
“Shovel Head” in the region about 
Point Isabel, Texas. 

In the Mississippi valley there are 
at least three fish which have the com- 
mon name of Shovel Head. The name 
is probably most commonly applied to 
the Sand Sturgeon Scaphirhynchus 
platorhynchus. This fish is also called 
White Sturgeon and Hackleback. It 
never reaches a very large size but is 
quite an important element of the fish- 
ery at MacGregor, Iowa, at certain sea- 
sons. Hackleback seems to be the most 
common name. 

The Shovel Head Catfish figured on 
page 546 is quite another creature. It 
is related to the common Bullhead or 
Hornpout of New York and New Eng- 
land. In the Mississippi River it is 
probably more often known as Yellow 
Cat, Flathead Cat, Morgan Cat or Gou- 
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jon. “Cushaw” is also a rather com- 
mon name for this fish. 

It is found all through the Mississippi 
Valley and has worked its way into 
Lake Michigan and is quite common in 
some of the rivers flowing into the east- 
side of that lake. 

The third species of Shovel Head is 
surely the one Mr. Emmett saw. This 
is the Spoonbill Cat, also known as 
Spoony, Spoonbill, Spoonbill Sturgeon, 
Shovelnose Sturgeon, Paddlefish, etc. 
It is a relative of the sturgeons and 
bears the imposing name of Polyodon 
spathula. Polyodon means many teeth 
but the adult has none. Young speci- 
mens have many very small teeth in the 
mouth and lose them when they are 
about half grown. Chicago readers will 
be interested to visit Lincoln Park 
Aquarium and see one of these strange 
fish swimming around. This one has 
been in that tank for about a year and 
is the only one that has been kept in 
captivity for more than a few days. In 
1922 one was kept alive two days in a 
cement pool at Meredosia, Illinois, but 
died on the way to Chicago. 

~The Paddlefish has more than its gen- 
eral appearance to link it to the sharks 
and many scientists consider it by far 
the most sharklike of all the relatives 
of the sturgeons. Some even go so far 
as to consider it a sort of missing link 
between sharks and sturgeons. 

The greatest interest, of course cen- 
ters around the curious paddle-shaped 
organ on its snout. The function of 
this is not known. When first discov- 
ered it was supposed to be a weapon. 
This is so far from the truth that a 
slight blow on the paddle seems to dis- 
able the fish and cause it to turn belly 
up where it will die if not promptly 
righted, at least in the aquarium. It is 
now believed that it is an organ of 
touch and possibly that it may be used 





Photo by Ernest Miller 


in shaking the water plants to stir up 
the small creatures on which the fish 
feeds. This Shovel Head is one of the 
most mysterious of our fishes. We do 
not know where it breeds, or when. 
We do not know the use of the great 
“bill” it carries on its head. It seems 
to have some use or else it gets ter- 
ribly in the way for it is always much 
worn and scarred in an old fish. 
ALFRED C. WEED, 


Division of Fishes, Field Museum. 


A Most Unusual Double Catch 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
UNTING with a falcon is an old 
time form of sport, but we have 
never known of but one instance where 
one fish has been sent out to catch an- 
other. 
The following is an accurate account 
of what happened at Brant Lake about 
forty miles north of Saratoga, N. Y. 


‘near Chestertown. 


Last August, Edward M. Wadsworth 
of Saratoga, N. Y. went fishing one day 
with his uncle Rufus G. Wadsworth of 
Binghamton, N. Y. in this lake. 

Uncle “Rufe” was doing the rowing 
and “Ed” was casting with a Dowajiac 
vampire and after several casts was 
successful in hooking a good one. He 
soon had him alongside the boat and 
it could be readily seen that he was well 
hooked. 

As they had gone out with the idea 
of remaining, but a short time no land- 
ing net had been taken along, so “Rufe” 
reached out and started to lift him in 
by the line. Imagine their chagrin 
when the line broke and Mr. Big Mouth 
swam away. 

While sitting in the boat disgusted 
with what had happened, they saw their 
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fish leap from the water about 500 feet 
out in the lake and shake his head in 
his efforts to get rid of the plug. 

In a few minutes the same thing was 
repeated near the shore and but a short 
distance from the boat. The bass was 
soon among the lily pads growing there, 
as could be seen by their agitation, and 
finally he seemed to have fastened him- 
self to some of the roots as the commo- 
tion remained in the same place. 

Rowing up to the spot, “Ed” said in 
looking down into the water “Uncle 
Rufe, I can see the plug.” 

Rufe said: “Take hold of your line, 
Ed, with one hand and the end of your 
rod with the other and see if you can’t 
eatch the loop on to one of the hooks 
in the plug.” 

After several careful trials, Ed ex- 
claimed, “I have got hold of him” and 
began to pull him up. 

When Mr. Bass with all the fight 
taken out of him by his long struggle 
was pulled into the boat, both men 
could scareely believe their eys when in 
addition to the 3% pound big mouth 
which they had first hooked they also 
found a 2 pound 10 oz. small mouth 
who had evidently hooked himself in 
his efforts to take the “vamp” from 
the big mouth. 

Gro. P. WADSWwoRTH, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Carp and Opossums 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
BEING a regular subscriber to your 

magazine and reading the letters of 
other readers, I too, have decided to 
write one. I was just reading an arti- 
cle about carp in this month’s magazine 
and I would like to state that I have 
had some good times fishing for carp. 
A friend and I were at a spring where 
we get all our water when fishing, the 
spring is right beside a creek that flows 
into the river which is about 300 yards 
from the spring. We had just left the 
spring when we spied a large carp in 
shallow water that the tide had left up 
the creek. He could not get back on 
account of a pile of driftwood, so we 
got in the water behind him, and be- 
tween him and deeper water and we 
surely had a lively time for a few min- 
utes as he seemed very anxious to get 
back in deeper water. 

When finally captured he weighed 
around 12 or 15 lbs. I would like to 
ask some of your many readers a ques- 
tion. 

Can you breed opossums at home and 
how large a place is necessary? I 
have several nice ones that we have 
caught this month and wonder if they 
will mate in a cage of some size. 

J. G. BLIzZzarp, 
Richmond, Va. 





Woodchucks and Crows 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


LIKE all the rest of the readers of 

Forest & STREAM I always find the 
magazine most interesting. Its timely 
articles of outdoor life and letters are 
as welcome as the birds in May. 

Do woodchucks climb? They most 
certainly do. I wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. 
One day a few summers ago, I was 
walking along a lonely wood road on 
central Long Island when my attention 
was attracted by something unusual in 
the lower branches of a small-stunted 
pitch pine tree. It was about four feet 
from the ground. I stopped to investi- 
gate and see what it was. It was a 
small brown animal of some kind about 
the size of an opossum, but as the opos- 
sum is greyish in color it could not be 
him. Imagine my profound surprise 
when I sawit was a wood-chuck—a great 
great grandfather woodchuck! What 
in the world his object was in climbing 
the tree was beyond me, I must confess. 
Perhaps he went “up in the air” be- 
cause he was lonesome. Well, anyway, 
I poked Mr. Woodchuck down from his 
high perch with the aid of a short 
stick. He seemed real glad to get back 
upon terra firma again. I had the 
pleasure of seeing him scurry off, and 
was soon lost to view among the scrub 
oaks. 

Woodchucks and crows were my 
hobby as a boy—and I still like to read 
about them in middle life. I have 
hunted woodchucks and crows as pests 
and I have tamed them as pets. And 
I have found them interesting as such. 
I have eaten woodchuck and found the 
flesh equal to that of rabbit. I have 
even tried to eat crow, but the cook ab- 
solutely refused to prepare the bird for 
me, nor allow her cooking utensils to 
be used for the purpose. And as for 
chicken hawk, they most certainly do 
make an excellent broth with all their 
dark meat and gristle. 

There is no reason in the world why 
woodchuck meat should not be eaten. 
There is nothing repulsive about the 
woodchuck, in fact the woodchuck is one 
of the cleanest animals there is. He 
eats nothing but the cleanest of food 
—fresh vegetables and clover is his 
chosen diet. It is equal to that of rabbit 
any day—nowhere near as repulsive as 
skunk, and skunk, the most despised 
animal on earth, is eaten with evident 
relish by many. I do admit that I have 
never eaten skunk. The woodchuck is 
prepared for the table exactly the same 
as the rabbit. It is skinned and dressed, 
the sides cut away nearly to the back- 
bone, and then allowed to freshen out 
in clear cold water for a few hours be- 
fore cooking. It may be cut up into 


pieces and fried in the pan like chicken. 





Fried in butter or with cream sauce it 
is most delicious. 

As a boy I have made considerable 
spending money in woodchucks. The 
town paid a bounty on them then. It 
was only twenty-five cents per ’chuck. 
But, then, woodchucks were quite plen- 
tiful in those days and were considered 
a pest as well. The pasture lots and 
grain fields abounded with them. Their 
burrows were a nuisance and a menace 
for the horses to step into. Wood- 
chucks rear large families. A steel trap 
set in a burrow will oftentimes trap 
from four to six young ones as they 
come out to feed when all is quiet. Of 
course, one ’chuck is caught in the trap 
at a time, and then the trap is set 
again for the next one. In this way a 
burrow may be cleaned out in less than 
a day’s time. To collect the bounty on 
woodchucks in those days all that was 
necessary was to bring in the ears, cut 
off close to the head. But strange to 
say, some towns paid the bounty on 
the ears and others on the tail. And 
now just leave it to the boys. The 
boys of the old school were fully as 
wise as the boys of the present day. 
What the boy in one town didn’t know 
the other did. And the good old way 
of evening things up “fifty-fifty” was 
in vogue then the same as now. 

Crows are a wise bird. I consider the 
crow as being the wisest of all birds. 
It is the only bird or animal that comes 
next to the dog as being the companion 
of man (I will not say friend, for the 
crow is a born thief). The crow when 
taken from its nest when it is just 
about ready to fly is easily tamed and 
with reasonable care will be sure to 
live. It may be fed on small chunks of 
raw meat or on table scraps. It will 
soon be able to take care of itself, 
however. The crow may be left to run 
loose with perfect confidence. It never 
thinks of leaving its happy home when 
once domesticated. It knows its friends 
and all the members of the family just 
like a dog does. The crow is oftentimes 
a “one man” bird, as it will respond 
to its name when called, and will follow 
one around like a dog. It is always 
on the lookout for a choice morsel of 
some kind, preferably a worm or grub 
With the crow near, lift up a piece of 
board or old object from the ground, 
and he will be here on the hop. A crow 
of fair intelligence will soon learn to 
distinguish between sounds and will 
learn to know its name perfectly. It 
will even try to imitate other names 
and words it hears spoken. Sometimes 
a crow will learn to. talk quite dis- 
tinctly, but invariably its vocabulary is 
limited to a few words most often heard 
and usually only understood by its fond 
owner. 

The crow is a born thief. It will 
steal most anything bright and shiny it 
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lays its eyes upon and is able to carry 
off. Teaspoons, thimbles, small scis- 
sors, etc., etc., are its favorite tempta- 
tion to pick up and carry off to hide in 
some nook or cranny, between the shin- 
gles on the roof of the house or barn, 
for instance. And he never forgets 
where he hides the things. Sometimes 
he will bring them forth again for ex- 
amination or to hide again elsewhere. 
Pete, our favorite pet crow had his 
good and his bad qualities. He was a 
great pal and was always on the hop 
wherever we boys went. His failing 
was his fondness for young chickens, 
which led to his finish, When he 
thought there was nobody near he would 
peck the little chicks upon the head, 
thus killing them. We tried every- 
thing to break Pete of this bad habit, 
but to no avail. Then we carried him 
for several miles into the woods, leav- 
ing him there to his fate, we thought. 
But not for Pete, he was back home 
again almost as soon as we were. Pete 
was doomed. His fondness for chicken 
finally led to his execution. 
J. Foru, 
New York City. 


A Good Salmon Year 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

OUR readers may be interested to 
know that 1924 was the greatest 
salmon year ever known in Eastern 

Canada. 

Scores: 

Grand Cascapedia—Club Waters 7 
rods—589 salmon—12,878% pounds 
—average 21.86. 

Restigouche Salmon Club—30 rods— 
1,808 salmon—31,529 pounds—aver- 
age 17.43. 

Voisie—7 rods—1,126 salmon—101 in 
one day. 

The fishing seems to have been very 
good in.Norway also. 
4 rods—452 salmon—9,562 pounds— 
average 21.24. 
F. Gray GRISWOLD. 
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Allan Seims, Bill Jamison, Ed. Taylor, Paul Maylone, Roy Hannon 
The quintet that took the barbless hook motion picture 


Bass on the Deeply Sunken Fly 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


M* wife and I recently returned 
from a fishing trip to Brown’s 
Camps, Lake Kezar, Maine. The sec- 
ond day out, I was fishing in water 
from 25 to 30 feet deep with my 40 
year old trusty Leonard fly rod. I had 
on a leader with bait hook and drop 
fly woven at the end of the leader and 
to my surprise I caught a 12 inch bass 
on the dropper fly—and within an 
hour, I caught another on the same fly. 
The next day we went to the same lo- 
cality and caught another bass on that 
same fly. I have never heard or read 
of such an experience, so I thought it 
might be news to my brother fishermen. 
I went for salmon and fly fishing only, 
but I was told there were no trout, and 
salmon would not take the fly, so I had 
to content myself, much against my 
will, with bait fishing. I was informed 
that at some other time in the year 
there would be fly fishing. The camps 
are fine and the lake is a beautiful place 
for an outing. Golfing seems to be the 
main sport nowadays, however. 
CHARLES J. BATEMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Here is the party about to start out for the fishing grounds. The films 
they secured are among the most remarkable wild-life records yet produced 


Grey Squirrels Rare in this Cor- 
respondent’s Boyhood 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE just been reading your 

article on the black squirrel. More 
than 50 years ago, I was living near 
Hamilton, Ontario. The duck shooting 
on Burlington Bay was fine and in those 
days there were thousands of pigeons. 
I was the proud possessor of a long- 
barrel shot-gun, of course a muzzle 
loader. I had no boat, so I couldn’t do 
much duck shooting and the pigeons 
flew high, so I had to be satisfied with 
squirrel hunting. There were hundreds 
of black squirrels. Whenever you 
found butternuts, hickory or beechnuts, 
these splendid little fellows were found. 
Some years, they were so plentiful that 
they would come out of the woods into 
the gardens. I have shot them from 
our front doorsteps. One year, they 
went West and thousands of them swam 
the rivers and “migrated” to the United 
States. They were seen on planks and 
floating logs and for two or three years, 
it was hard to find any in the woods. 
Then they came back again, I do not 
know where from, but they became just 
as plentiful as ever. Now, to the point 
—in all my years of squirrel hunting, 
I say only three and shot only two grey 
squirrels and the two I shot are worth 
talking about. Let me tell you why. 
I was hunting squirrels in Winter. On 
the top of a hollow tree, I saw a fine 
black squirrel come out of his hole. I 
shot him, as I thought, and for a few 
minutes he disappeared. I walked 
around the tree and down tumbled a 
fine grey squirrel. I rubbed my eyes 
—and there was no “moonshine” in 
those days. I know I shot at a black 
squirrel and where did the grey one 
come from. While I was standing there, 
down fell the black one. The second 
one I shot was some years later. The 
wind had been blowing very hard and 
had driven all the water out of a little 








bay, there being some little ponds left. 
I was looking for ducks or snipe and 
saw what I thought was a muskrat. 
I went over to the place where it was, 
and to my astonishment, I saw a big 
grey squirrel. That was not the stran- 
gest part of it. When I went towards 
it, it did not turn from me, but jumped 
at me and bit me twice, once, on the 
hand and once on my leg. When it 
made another move for me, I shot the 
poor thing. I have seen hundreds of 
black and red and a few white squirrels, 
but a grey squirrel in my boyhood days 
was almost a curiosity. 


REv. FRANK F. W. GREENE, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


My First Skunk 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ROUND the middle of November, 
on one of those clear, cold, crisp 


afternoons, when the sky is wrapt in a- 


tinted blue which makes one feel that 
he would like to go tramping in the 
woods, I came home with high pros- 
pects of going trapping for the first 
time. 

I loaded my cumbersome traps over 
my back and with all the cheerfulness 
one could expect, I started out. 


I had known of several ground holes 
which were frequented by fur-bearing 
animals, and to these I went, taking all 
the precautions known to me at the 
time, and so after setting six or seven 
traps, I came home anxious for the 
morning’s secrets to be revealed. 

I was up early, in fact long before 
the sun, which made it even more try- 
ing, for I had to wait for daylight to 
see my way about. At the first hole, 
much to my disappointment, I did not 
discover anything but a cold steel trap 
chained to a stump as I had left it the 
night before. But still my hopes were 
high, so boldly I plodded on to the next 
hole. Upon nearing it I thought surely 
I had heard something helplessly jump- 
ing about. But upon disclosing it, I 
found nothing but an idle trap glaring 
up at me. In blank despair, I resolved 
not to let my ears run away with me 
again. I again continued to seek the 
prize, but at the third hole, which was 
in a fence, I had considerable trouble in 
finding the trap, but upon looking more 
closely I was able to see it under a 
clump of leaves, but—empty to be sure. 

Now you can imagine how discour- 
aged I was, but thinking surely to find 
something in my trap at the next hole, 
I went on. It was getting late—half 


past seven in fact—and I was begin- 
ning to think of school, which opened at 
eight-thirty, for I had to walk two miles. 

Suddenly all my school worries and 
discouragements of the past hour were 


shattered as if by a bomb, for directly 
in front of me I heard my prey squirm- 
ing about, and this time I. knew it 
wasn’t my imagination, for plainly 
against the early morning sun I dis- 
cerned a furry black and white form, 
writhing about in the dirt, and although 
I did not know it at the time, it turned 
out to be a skunk with all its deadly 
scents and perfumes concealed; per- 
haps, if I had known it, I wouldn’t have 
been so bold in my proceedings. 

Immediately I saw the furry animal, 
I set myself about to kill this glorious 
prize. I had a hammer which I had 
brought along and with this I pro- 
ceeded to open the fight. I crept cau- 
tiously up upon the creature, had raised 
the hammer, and was about to strike 
when—well, it all happened so quickly 
that even if I had had my wits about 
me, I would not have been able to use 
them, for he wheeled about and in less 
time than it takes to wink I was grop- 
ing blindly about in the most ridiculous 
fashion imaginable! My eyes and nose 
were suffering with the results. I must 
give him credit, he had fooled me com- 
pletely, but after I had cleared my eyes 
of this most generous supply of juice, 
I tried again. This time I was care- 
ful to protect the windows of my soul, 
but in my excitement I forgot all about 
my clothes. He shot his perfume at me 
several times, and saturated my gar- 
ments well before I had succeeded in 
landing the death blow. He had fought 
a good fight and had been conquered. 

I then took him from the trap and 
started home, satisfied to leave the re- 
maining traps. I did not realize the 
condition of my clothes, until I had al- 
most reached home. I had on my school 
suit and was beginning to imagine the 
reception I was to receive from my 
adoring family. And sure enough—I 
got it good—for neither my clothes nor 
I were allowed in the house, much to 
my regret. 

A suit of clothes and other necessary 
garments for a complete change were 
thrown from the window plus the com- 
mand to keep well out of smelling dis- 
tance, but I guess I had enough of the 
precious scent about me to keep the 
flavor even after vigorous efforts on 
the part of my mother. Sure enough, 
for after I had managed to acquire a 
little breakfast through the window, I 
started off to school anxious for the 
close of the afternoon session so I could 
skin my reward. 

Upon entering the classroom every- 
body began to sniff the air, then every- 
one pointed to me, except the teacher, 
who pointed to the door. I knew what 
she meant and made my escape. But 
I was satisfied. I had gotten my first 
skunk. 

THORBURN RAND. 








Easy Coon Hunting 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
HAVE just read, with interest, the 
article by Bleeker entitled ‘“Ring- 
tail.” Thinking that possibly you would 
not mind a brief article from the Far 
West I am going to give you a bit of 
story that happened at our own door 
on Sunday evening, as wife and I were 
reading by the lamp light. Our dog, 
“Boy,” was apparently sleeping on the 
front porch. It was about nine o’clock 
and quite dark. All at once I heard 
the dog growl and spring from the 
porch and run to a little thicket not 
more than a hundred and fifty feet 
from the house. I stepped to the porch 
and heard him rushing about in the 
thicket, and soon his announcing bark 
telling that something was doing over 
there. Thinking he had a skunk cor- 
nered, I took my shot gun and flash- 
light and: made my way in his direction, 
being somewhat careful of my ap- 
proach, expecting to be met with an un- 
pleasant odor. I went down across the 
little creek and started up on the other 
side and as I did so I caught sight of 
Boy trying to climb a pine tree. Then 
I knew that it was not a skunk. I went 
up to the tree and tried to see with the 
flashlight, what he had treed. I could 
not get a glimpse of anything but just 
pine tree. Then I climbed up on the 
bank above the tree and casting my 
light up in the top of the tree I caught 
sight of what looked like fire balls. 
There seemed to be several of them and 
they were moving about in the top of 
the tree. I called to my wife to come 
over and hold the flashlight. Then I 
began to shoot at the balls of fire. Each 
shot brought something down, I did not 
know. what it was, but Boy was down 
by the foot of the tree ready to care 
for anything that came down. So I 
kept on shooting as long as I could see 
any fire balls. I had shot the third 
time and not being able to locate any 
more fire balls, I made my way down 
below the tree where Boy was on guard. 
In a cowpath running along the hill- 
side below the pine tree I found that 
the dog had five big coon stretched out 
for my inspection. We had a coop of 
small chickens not far from the house, 
and it is probable that the coon were 
looking for a feast, but had not counted 
on the dog. One coon weighed 24lbs. 
We have other animals that seek to 
feed on our white leghorns, but the dog, 
Boy, rounds them up and calls me out 
at any old time of the night to deal 
with them. The flashlight and the shot 
gun soon ends the encounter and the 
danger of a raid on the chicken coop. 


S. B. CHASE, 
Peck, Idaho. 
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In the firelight glow 


An Adventure With a Lioness in 
Somaliland 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
[* is strange how a casual remark 
will at times lead to the most thrill- 
ing account of some adventure or hair- 
breadth escape. This is what happened 
one night during the South African 
War. We were gathered round a camp 
fire, as the nights in the Transvaal 
winter are bitterly cold, when someone 
remarked that the country, we were in, 
was at one time famous for its lions. 
This created a discussion as to the best 
lion country in Africa, and a man, who 
we knew had shot big game in most 
quarters of the Globe, remarked that 
he did not think you could beat Somali- 
land, and volunteered the account of the 
narrowest shave he had had when out 
after lion there. Few of us knew any- 
thing about that out of the way corner 
of the great continent, so before he be- 
gan we asked him how you got there. 
The best way, he said, was by Egypt, 
and then down the Red Sea in a coast- 
ing steamer. An unpleasant trip, ow- 
ing to the heat and the number of na- 
tives who crowded onto the steamer, 
but well worth the discomfort when you 
got there, for it is a fine country for 
big game. 
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The part I was hunting in, he said, 
is scrubby and sandy, interspersed with 
big upstanding rocks. It was very hot, 
and I was getting a bit fagged, as we 
had been out since early morning track- 
ing the spoor of some lions, and it was 
now about noon. Suddenly the native 
hunter, who was doing the tracking, 
stopped dead, and pointing at a patch 
of scrub, whispered: “Lions.” The 
glare was so strong, and the coloring 
of the lions blended so well with the 
yellow light shining through the bare 
scrub with its yellow sand backgound 
that at first I entirely failed to pick 
out their whereabouts. It was not un- 
til a movement caught my eye that I 
made out a big lioness standing within 
shot just on the edge of the bush. My 
hunter excitedly whispered to me to 
shoot, as he could see a lion and an- 
other lioness slinking off behind the 
patch of scrub. The lioness in front 
was standing watching us, apparently 
not a bit disturbed by our presence, 
though any moment she might be off. 
The shimmering heat waves made it 
most difficult to take a sure sight on 
her, and although I was using my fa- 
vorite Mannlicher,I felt most uncertain 
of a killing shot. What decided me 
was an exclamation from the hunter 


that the lioness was moving. I hur- 
riedly pressed the trigger, and was 
thankful when an angry roar following 
sharp on the report showed the bullet 
had gone home, but nevertheless the 
lioness disappeared. Soon from some 
thickish bush an angry snarling pro- 
claimed the whereabouts of the big cat. 
She was evidently painfully hit, and it 
seemed a pity to lose her after our 
hard day’s work. Besides I hate leav- 
ing a wounded beast to die a probably 
lingering death of torture. So against 
my better judgment, and the protests 
of the hunter, I determined to follow 
her up. As the hunter refused to move, 
I told him to remain where he was, 
and followed by my faithful boy gun- 
bearer with my second rifle, entered 
the bush by a narrow game path. From 
the moment we entered the bush the 
situation became critical. The lioness 
ceased snarling, and although we could 
not see her, was evidently intently 
watching us. To say that I felt jumpy 
is putting it mildly, but as we were in 
it, we had to go through with it. So 
with every sense stretched to the ut 
most, we cautiously advanced along the 
path. The end came with a startling 
suddenness, for without warning, we 
suddenly emerged into a patch of open, 
and there by a rock, ready to spring, 
crouched the lioness. I had just time 
to throw up my rifle, as with a roar 
she hurled her great body upon me. At 
the instant, I pressed the trigger, but 
an ominous metalic click told of a miss 
fire, and with the sound I was hurled 
sideways to the ground. Luckily I did 
not lose hold of my rifle, and stagger- 
ing to my feet, turned to see my gun- 
bearer running along the edge of the 
bush pursued by the lioness. It was 
soon over, ‘for with three gigantic 
bounds the great cat felled him to earth, 
and lay with his head between her 
paws, worrying him as a cat does a 
mouse. With a fervent prayer that 
there would be no more miss-fires I 
ejected the dead shell and loading from 
the magazine walked up to the snarling 
beast.. Directly she heard me _ she 
turned, and drawing her great limbs 
under her, prepared to spring. I took 
a steady aim between her blazing eyes 
and pulled the trigger just-as the pow- 
erful muscles launched the yellow body 
upwards. The soft nosed _ bullet 
crashed through bone and brain, and 
expanding as it did so, tumbled her an 
inert mass at my feet. Having made 
certain that she was dead, my first care 
was for my gun-bearer, but the poor 
fellow was past all help, his head 
crushed to a pulp by a blow from the 
powerful paw of the lioness. By bolting 
he had attracted her attention as she 
sprang, and so had saved my life as 
she merely knocked me over with her 








shoulder in her endeavor to get after 
the fleeing boy. A shout brought up the 
native hunter, and together we buried 
the boy under the shadow of the big 
rock, piling boulders upon him to pre- 
vent the hyenas and jackals from dig- 
ging him up. That was my narrowest 
escape, and it shook my nerve up for 
quite a bit. 
Sirk CHARLES PIERS, Bart., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Winning a Chicken Pie 

Dear Forest & STREAM: 
‘THIS incident occurred way back in 

1884, when I was about 15 years 
old. Father operated a ginnery, which 
was located on a public road on the 
edge of a small woods about three 
hundred yards from our country home. 
It was in the Fall and there had been 
several good white frosts that had 
nipped the leaves and potato vines and 
rag weeds. I was engineer at the gin- 
nery. Mother and several of the 
neighbors of our community were try- 
ing their luck at raising chickens of 
various kinds. We had quite a gang 
of white leghorns in our lot, and they 
used to feed in a patch of woods south 
of our home. 

They were getting along nicely till 
one day a large hawk spied them and 
made a raid. Every day, one by one, 
they disappeared. Now if you want to 
see the ire of a woman rise, just let 
something happen to her chickens that 
she has so faithfully cared for till they 
are nearly grown. That old hawk must 
have been a terrible glutton, or had a 
partner in the business, for every day 
a fine hen would disappear from some 
of the homes in the neighborhood. One 
day all the good ladies held a confer- 
ence. Now fellows let me tell you, 
when the ladies begin to confer, some- 
thing is going to happen. Well, they 
agreed to offer an old-fashioned chicken- 
pie to any one who would kill that old 
hawk, or put an end to his depreda- 
tions. 

Boys, have any of you ever been to 
one of those old-fashioned corn shuck- 
ings like they had when I was a boy 
some 30 or 40 years ago? If you have, 
you surely love chicken pie, and know 
what good food is. When it was an- 
nounced that the ladies had put a 
bounty on the head of that old hawk, 
I said to myself, here is where I shine. 
All of the men and boys of the neigh- 
borhood got busy. They went after 
Mr. Hawk like a gang of officers try- 
ing to run down a culprit who has a 
reward offered for his arrest. They 


hunted him at night with torch lights. 
They tried to trap him. They tried to 
waylay him. 


But he was too cunning 








to be caught. Well, I just kept quiet, 
but kept a sharp lookout for the old 
thief. 


One afternoon, just before sunset, 
while at my engine, I chanced to look 
at a patch of stubble land a quarter of 
a mile away south of the ginnery, and 
what did I see, but that hawk with his 
great wings outstretched, gliding back 
and forth across the stubble about five 
feet above the ground hunting a rabbit 
for his evening meal. I just stood and 
watched him, and really admired the 
way he gracefully glided along and 
turned about till he had covered every 
rod of that field, and had satisfied him- 
self that bunny rabbit wasn’t at home. 
Finally he gave up the search and 
headed straight up a small branch that 
ran past the ginhouse, about 50 yards 
away. I watched him until he entered 
the woods. Now I knew he was hunt- 
ing a place to put up for the night, and 
I said out loud, “old boy, you are my 
meat.” 

As we had a big day’s ginning, I had 
to stick to my engine till after dark. 
Finally the last bale was through, and 
I drew the fire from the fire box and 
watered it out, and went home for sup- 
per. Although I was tired and hungry 
I could hardly wait to eat. I owned an 
old double-barrel cap gun, the kind 
that was used before the advent of the 
modern breech loaders. It was already 
loaded, but I didn’t intend to take any 
chances or risk any weak points, so I 
just poured in another charger of shot 
and rammed in a wad of paper to hold 
it in. I also removed the cap and picked 
some fresh powder in the tube, and put 
a new cap on. It was my job to go 
back to the gin every night before re- 
tiring to look around and see to it that 
all the fire was out. I told the folks 
I was going to see about the gin. I 
went to my room and slipped on a pair 
of old bed-room slippers, got my gun 
and slipped out the back way. There 





was a small path that ran through the 
woods beyond the gin-house and I re- 
membered that there was a thick clump 
of small pines on the side of the path, 
about the middle of the patch of woods, 
and I guessed that there it was where 
the hawk was making for when I saw 
him enter the woods just at sundown. 
It was pretty dark, but the stars were 
shining brightly overhead, so I didn’t 
take a torch or any kind of light. I just 
slipped along up the path till I came to 
the bunch of pines and stopped and 
looked up and right within a few feet 
of my gun was the hawk sitting on a 
limb, with his body close up to the tree 
trunk, and his head under his wing, 
sound asleep. 

My heart jumped up in my throat 
and pounded in my ears so hard I was 
afraid the hawk would hear it and wake 
up. I eased the old gun to my shoulder, 
aligned the barrel and pulled the trig- 
ger. I never heard such a report as 
that gun made out there in those woods 
on that still night. I must admit that 
I was really frightened. That old 
hawk went straight up in the air and 
came down with a thud like a rock. 
I picked myself up and grabbed my gun 
and hawk and lit for home. Running 
into the house I dropped the hawk at 
mother’s feet and yelled, “chicken pie; 
did I win it?” I’ll say I did. We lost 
no more chickens, and I received con- 
gratulations from all the fair ladies, 
and chicken pie awaited me wherever 
I chanced to go. 

N. T. RIcHARDSON, M. D. 
Piedmont, S. C. 


_ Judging from the number of communica- 
tions we receive each month, the “Forest and 
Stream” Letters Section is most popular. In 


this issue we are printing a quantity of an- 


swers to correspondents and several new 
topics are opened. 

The editors wish to advise readers that 
communications are always welcome and that 
they will publish as many each month as 
space permits. 

Photos are highly desirable and should be 
supplied with the letter whenever possible, 





A mountain camp 











Another Woodland Tragedy 

DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
DESCRIPTION of my personal ob- 
servation of the weasel’s method of 

attack, its ,unrivaled boldness and 
merciless rapacity, may interest those 
readers of Forest & STREAM who are 
denied the enjoyment of browsing in 
this inviting field of nature study. For 
the first time in more than six decades 
of outdoor recreation I have been priv- 
ileged to witness this arch assassin at 
work. *Every requisite element was 
present to insure a superb motion pic- 
ture of the tragedy—open spaces, splen- 

did light and perfect view—but, alas, 

the necessary mechanical properties 
were lacking. 

Immersed in peaceful quiet, I was 
seated alone, a few days since, at the 
base of a lofty wooded ridge near Hunt- 
ingdon. At my feet flowed a wide, 
gentle stream of mountain birth, from 
which the town obtains its generous 
water supply. The reigning spirit of 
quiet.and contentment suffered only the 
agreeable intrusion of carroling birds. 
The summer’s fullness of beauty in 
stream and forest, in bird and flower, 
was there in complete interpretation of 
Nature’s generous bounty. But this 
sense of elysian repose was destined to 
fade, and that quickly. 

Through a heavy carpet of crisp, 
dead leaves from the wooded ridge 
above came the sound of hurrying feet. 
No vocal accompaniment was audible, 
but a constantly increasing speed was 
maintained until there suddenly burst 
into view a leaping red squirrel closely 
pursued by a weasel, which seemed to 
be trailing by scent alone. The in- 
stinctive fear and hopelessness of the 
squirrel were clearly apparent in its 
every movement. Yet in the very pres- 
ence of death it made a most heroic ef- 
fort to escape. 

On arriving at one of the large hem- 
lock trees nearby, the squirrel speedliy 
ascended to nearly the topmost branch, 
with the weasel closely pursuing. Then 
climbing out on one of the smaller limbs, 
hoping thereby to prevent its pursuer 
from following with its weightier body, 
the squirrel reached at last the very 
tip of the branch and there hung sus- 
pended over the flowing stream below, 
a distance of thirty feet or more. But 
the murderous weasel was not to be de- 
prived of its prey in that manner. 
Crouching closely on the frail and nar- 
row branch with its long, sinuous body, 
it slowly and cautiously wormed its 
way outward to within a few inches of 
the quivering squirrel. The latter, be- 
coming frenzied beyond all bounds of 
self-mastery, suddenly released its hold, 
and plunging downward into the stream 
began swimming valiantly toward the 
shore. 
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As the squirrel dropped, the weasel, 
with an almost incredible rapidity, de- 
scended the tree, leaped down the em- 
bankment of the stream and. stood 
mercilessly waiting for its victim as it 
emerged from the water. Just as the 
hapless squirrel had reached its hoped- 
for haven of safety, the weasel quickly 
seized it by the neck and hastening with 
its prey up the embankment ‘disap- 
peared under a dense entanglement of 
roots and boulders, to indulge in its 
nauseous banquet of blood. Presently 
it reappeared at the entrance to its 
charnel house, impudently leering with 
its beady black eyes, and by its boldly 
defiant attitude apparently challenging 
any interference with its revolting 
habit of indiscriminate slaughter. 

All through the enactment of this 
woodland tragedy the wanton weasel 
showed no apparent concern at my ef- 
forts, though futile, to save the life of 
the squirrel; but with a ferocity and 
intrepidity unapproached by any other 
quadruped, relative to size, it confirmed 
its merited reputation of a ruthless and 
insatiable destroyer of helpless wild 
life. 

Wo. M. GRAFFIUS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Passenger Pigeon Experiences 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I AM a reader of your pages, and 


having been an “Outer” since early 
childhood, say since Dr. Piatt H. An- 
derson’s experience with the once plenti- 
ful but now extinct “Wild Pigeon,” in 
1878, so that I can verify his statement 
as to their casting shadows so dark, 
when flying overhead, that the ground 
below looked as though a storm were 
about to break; and well do I remember 
though one year younger than he, and 
never then having shot a gun, that I 
would fling a stick or brick at them, 
but though expecting to kill 100 or so, 
always just missed, and would have 
easily done it so low would they fly, 
had I been a little older and stronger. 

But there we’d go to the woods where 
they would light on a limb to roost, 
break the limb, and in the scramble 
plenty would be killed to fill a good sized 
basket. 

Dr. Anderson came from the same 
town in which the writer was born, 
Brownsville, Haywood County, Ten- 
nessee, and I can vouch for the fact that 
he did not in the least exaggerate about 
the flight of “Wild Pigeons” in 1878. 
Since then I have never seen one. I 
never shot a gun until I became 12 years 
old in 1882. The year of the long- 
tailed comet, seen in November, the 
whole month as I remember I was in 
camp at what is called “Open Lake” in 
Lauderdale Co., Tenn., on the Missis- 


A big cat 


sippi. My father who was a great lover 
of outdoor life was in camp there, and 
took me along for his usual 10 days’ 
camp which was always in November 
after the first black frost had killed 
summer vegetation and mosquitoes, for 
Open Lake is a body of water about 3 
miles wide and 6 or 8 miles long, filled 
with spruce and cypress stumps and 
stumps and logs, where the big fellows 
of big mouth black bass variety were in 
abundance, along with schools of hardly 
less than a dozen or two croppies. On 
one occasion he tired of the sport, as 
did I, as it was no trouble literally to 
cover the boat’s bottom in an hour’s 
fishing, and took me over in the wild 
cany woods where cane was 12 to 14 
feet high and an inch in diameter at 
base, to another shallow brockish body 
of water a mile distant from the reg- 
ular camp-site, to teach me to shoot the 
first breech-loading gun ever brought 
to Brownsville, a “Weber Double-bar- 
relled, London Eng.” ; 

The first and unexpected target we 
spied was, on first sight of the gleam- 
ing waters of this sought after “Right 
Arm” as it was called, what appeared 
to be a million mallards floating all 
huddled up together. 

He cautioned me to kneel down, rest 
my gun in fork of a shrub, cock both 
hammers, shut one eye, aim and pull 
one trigger and the other immediately 
afterwards. I shut both eyes and 
pulled both triggers. My first gun shot 
killed seven wild ducks, all mallards. 
I have never killed that many at any 
hunt since, though an annual camper 





every November on our famous Reel- 
foot Lake. : 

I don’t tell this any more around here, 
-but as you don’t know me and can’t 
reach me, I don’t fear being struck or 
knocked down. In one of my rambles 
over the famous fishing grounds of 
Old Forked Deer River, I had an expe- 
rience, the relation of which I have long 
ceased to indulge in around these parts, 
as then noted for strict veracity, I came 
very near being shot ‘on several occa- 
sions after pipes had grown hot and 
strong and “old mule” began kicking, 
when venturing some. 

However, I am once more going to 
risk it, since I believe no one around 
here reads FOREST AND STREAM, who 
has been in camp with me on my many 
outings. Here goes: 

One day the fish were not rising. 
( became impatient and began grabbing 
for frogs. I got a great big fellow that 
had but three legs, and not a very good 
jumper as a consequence of his right 
hind-leg being off at the hip-joint, as 
though done by a skilled surgeon. I 
removed “his innards” and threw him 
for dead in my minnow bucket. Fish- 
ing on for a couple of hours I turned 
to the bucket to get a minnow and Mr. 
Frog was holding his head and shoul- 
ders above the rim of the bucket “view- 
ing the land-and-water-scape.” I shoved 
him back and continued to fish for an- 
other hour or so and on deciding to 
quit to go home turned to get my bucket 
off a limb on a tree-top over the river, 
same frog, same position, but when I 
reached for the bucket I frightened him 
I suppose, but anyhow he did the “An- 
nette Kellerman” over my head, high 
up into the air and head down into the 
river, and I have not seen him since. 

I don’t know whether your paper 
employs a psychonalyst or not, but if 
so please have him explain what was 
the trouble with this frog, or if it could 
have been “the brand.” This is no fish 
story. It actually happened just as I 
relate it. And it was not a good season 
for frog-jumping either. 


Dr. CuHAs. A. SEVIER, 


Jackson, Tennessee. 


*Chuck Hunting Seems Popular 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
| AM a recent subscriber to your 


wonderful little book. I call it a 
book because it gives one some good in- 
formation and I must say it is worth 
the price and then some. 

In reply to J. R. Holsopple’s letter in 
the September issue on the woodchuck 
question, I must give some of my ex- 
periences: Remember this is not a story 


of unusual shots and such. I succeeded 
in getting a second-hand .22 cal. Stevens 
when I was 14 and so I followed the 
others. of our country in hunting 
“chucks.” They are quite plentiful in 
the southern part of Western New 
York State. 

I remember of shooting at one in the 
late fall. He squealed and dove into 
the hole. One morning when looking 
at my traps, the 13th of February in 
fact, I found him in the trap. When 
I was skinning him I found the bullet 
all crumpled up just under the skin. 
So you see if you use a .22 you must 
hit them in the head. 

Mr. Holsopple says they will climb. 
Now, I have seen one several times on 
the top of a fence post, and I got him 
at last. He used a plank that braced 
the corner post and had used it all 
summer by the amount of dirt that was 
on it. I have never seen them up a 
tree, but lots of times on high stone 
piles. Yes, they will climb. 

Once I worked at a farm where they 
had a brown and white bull terrior. 
Now, I don’t remember Dixie having 
gone hunting with any one, but you 
bet he got the ’chucks. The first week 
I worked there he killed about 10 or 12 
woodchucks, always by himself. One 
day we heard him go off the porch and 
looked to see him tearing a ’chuck about 
500 feet from the house and right in 
the open meadow after haying. He 
ran at that ’chuck and grabbed him by 
the neck and tossed him up and caught 
him again, then he shook him till he 
died. I have known him to lie all 
afternoon and creep on his belly to get 
near one or to cut him off from the hole. 
Now this is the only dog I have ever 
seen who would get them,-and he got 
them all right. 

I once caught an old one in a trap 
and he made a good pet. I let him out 
on the lawn to get the clover and 
plantin leaves. He was tame as a cat 
and we handled him and played with 
him all summer. One day I found him 
dead in the box. 

I enjoy nothing more than to follow 
the back pastures and meadows for 
woodchucks with the .22 rifle. This is 
quite an interesting sport and believe 
me you can’t talk and shout around. 


Luoyp S. BEVIER, 
330 Brighton Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pigeons in Cuba 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THE writer, a Cuban, has been a 
reader of your magazine for some 
time, and there is no reading matter 


Bunny and a “pat.” 


that affords me more pleasure than 
that contained in ForEsT AND STREAM. 

I have often wanted to read some- 
thing in your alluring magazine con- 
cerning the. now : extinct passenger 
Pigeon, but if at any time you have 
published an account relative to that 
bird, I probably missed the issue. 

The tragedy which befell that, at 
one time, plentiful bird, always has 
been a matter of great interest to me, 
for I cannot understand how, in a brief 
period, a bird which abounded in such 
prodigious and incalculable numbers, 
could have suddenly disappeared. I 
have often wondered whether its ex- 
tinction was brought about by the in- 
exorable hand of nature, or by that of 
the most predatory of -all animals— 
man. It is a well known fact that 
nature is more hostile to the prolific 
species, than to those that slowly propa- 
gate .themselves. Life is longer in 
the latter; they are tenacious and not 
so susceptible to the various forms of 
destruction that nature imposes upon 
every living thing. 

I have read in some of the works of 
Wilson and Audubon, that at one time 
the passenger pigeon was, without a 
question, the most prolific and plentiful 
of American birds. Wilson in particu- 
lar states that they abounded in such 
incredible numbers, that oftentimes, in 
their migratory flights, they would ob- 
struct, like a gigantic cloud, the sun 
from view. Audubon speaks of a flight 
of these pigeons that lasted for three 
consecutive days, and that he estimated 
their number at one billion. He further 
states that this immense number of 
birds would have required one hundred 
and seventy million bushels of grain to 
feed upon. 

If such was the numerical magnitude 
of the passenger pigeon, it can readily 
be seen that the advent of civilization, 
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the rapid settlement of this great na- 
tion, conflicted with their existence, 
and either the hand of man or the laws 
of nature, made it a clear and decisive 
battle for the survival of the fittest. I 
have heard stories, from the lips of 
old-timers, concerning the passenger 
pigeon, and the more I hear, the more 
interested I become on the subject, and 
the more I conjecture as to the cause 
of their lamentable tragedy. The 
chance that there may be species of wild 
pigeons in America, closely related to 
the passenger, still exists. We have 
several varieties of wild pigeons in 
Cuba (or doves, as we call them), and 
amongst them, there is one, the paloma 
morada (purple dove), which I really 
believe is sister to the passenger pigeon, 
so great is their resemblance. I have 
seen specimens of the passenger in the 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, and the resemblance of these 
two birds is so great, that they can 
hardly be told apart. 

The same small head and long tail; 
the same purplish color with a white 
feather here and there. However, this 
dove of ours is not gregarious; they 
usually go in pairs, but sometimes you 
will see as many as thirty in a flock 
flying to their feeding and roosting 
places. In the valley of Camarivia, 
near Cardenas, Cuba, this dove abounds 
in great numbers. They are swift of 
wing and quite timid. I remember hav- 
ing gone to Camarivia in 1911 with a 
party of friends, on a little hunting 
trip. Our guide took us to a roosting 
place, and along about five in the eve- 


From drawing by Louis Rhead 


Be of good cheer, ye followers of the immortal Walton, 
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ning, they began to descend upon the 
forest, from all parts of the horizon, in 
vast numbers. In less than an hour, 
we slaughtered over five hundred. I 
said slaughtered—for that was all it 
was. It was pure massacre, and to this 
day, I have never been guilty of such 
cruel and wanton destruction. 

I had-a long talk with a Mexican, not 
so very long ago, and in speaking of 
wild game in his country, the conversa- 
tion drifted to the passenger pigeon. 
He spoke of having seen a live speci- 
men of this pigeon in Cincinnati several 
years ago, and he seemed to be sure, 
that a pigeon of identical markings 
existed in his country. 

We have another wild pigeon in 
Cuba, the paloma torcaza, a very 
large and gregarious bird, that a few 
years ago abounded in the Island in 
great numbers. They are migratory, 
but are strictly natives of Cuba. At 
certain seasons of the year, they mi- 
grate from one part of the island to 
another, in search of new feeding 
grounds. The torcaza is gradually be- 
coming extinct, not so much because of 
its persecution by hunters, but because 
of the growth of the sugar industry in 
Cuba. The authorities are now taking 
steps toward their protection, but this 
is futile, for what the gun won’t do, the 
plough will accomplish. 

During the last few years, the sugar 
industry has grown in Cuba in such 
great proportions, that the island has 
been practically divested of all its for- 
ests. Thousands of acres of timber 
lands, the roosting places of the tor- 


caza, have been cut and burned to 
ashes. Mahogany, cedar, ebony and 
numerous woods, all burned to ashes. 
Nothing saved! No time to waste; cane 
must be planted. 


When the Caletones forests, near 
Gibara, Cuba, were cut down in 1918 
for the planting of sugar cane, a con- 
tractor told me that it was an outrage, 
a sacrilege, upon the torcaza dove. He 
estimated that over 5 millions nests 
came down with the felling of the trees; 
most of them with young broods in 
them. The devastation of forests in 
Cuba has meant desolation for this and 
other birds. They have lost their roost- 
ing, nesting and feeding places with 
the clearing of the forests, where thou- 
sands of wild grape trees (uvillas) af- 
forded food for them. The numbers 
of the torcaza have been so greatly re- 
duced, that in the Gibara district, my 
home, where this dove was plentiful, 
they are seldom seen now. 

Does civilization drive wild creatures 
away? Will the plough and the sugar 
industry be responsible for the extinc- 
tion of this bird in Cuba? Will neces- 
sity drive them away? We all fight for 
dear life, and we go to extremes to sus- 
tain it. No doubt birds have the same 
instinct, and who knows but that the 
torcaza, in its effort to preserve itself, 
will abandon its native home in quest 
of more favorable surroundings. 


Could the passenger pigeon have 
thought and done likewise. . 
Dr.*V. BENEDICTO, 
Gibara, Ote, Cuba. 


spring days are but a matter of weeks! 





DMITTING that 
surf casting tour- 
naments have not 
risen in popularity 
as rapidly as the 
great American 
game of golf or as 
fast as the indoor 
sport of Mah Jong, 
still the art of cast- 
ing has made ad- 
vancing strides 

until at the present time it is a national 

sport which is ever enrolling more and 
more enthusiasts. It is generally 
known as a national sport, but how 
few people know that it also has an 
international aspect. Though the plans 
have not as yet matured, nevertheless 
it is not due to any lack of enthusiasm 
or effort on the part of the American 
casters. The committee Which was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the international 
match was headed by R. H. Corson, who 
is an ardent follower of Izaak Walton 
and interested in everything connected 
with fishing. The only reason that the 
proposed match was not held is be- 
cause of the fact that the American 
casters have progressed more rapidly 
than their brother anglers from across 
the sea. A match at this time would 
not be much of a contest because of 
the great inequality of the casters of 
the two nations, but as soon as the 

English casters feel that they are able 

to compete with the Americans there is 

great likelihood that the dreamed-of 
international match will 
reality. 

The sport on this side of the ocean 
has been fostered by many of our lead- 
ing fishing clubs. 





PROBABLY a.single act which has 

helped the advance of casting 
tournaments more than anything else 
was the donation, by the Ocean City 
Fishing Club, of a handsome and valu- 
able loving cup to be contested for 
annually by teams representing vari- 
ous fishing clubs. The club whose team 
wins the annual contest has possession 
of the cup until won by some other 
club at a subsequent tournament. The 


members of the winning team are pre- - 


sented with medals which remain their 
personal property. Since the donation 
of the cup in 1916 it has changed 
hands many times which shows how 
strong has been the competition. The 


results of the Ocean City Cup Tourna- 
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Advances in Tournament Casting 
The Surf Stick Is Rapidly Gaining Devotees 


By F. S. ASTARITA 





ments from 1916 through 1924 are as 
follow. 


1916—Won by the Asbury Park Fish- 


ing Club. 

1917—-Won by The Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club. 

1918—Won by The Ocean City Fish- 
ing Club. 

1919—Won by The Ocean City Fish- 
ing Club. 

1920—Won by The Anglers Club of 
Ocean City. 

1921—Won by The Ocean City Fish- 
ing Club. 

1922—Won by The Anglers Club of 
Ocean City. 

1923—Won by The Anglers Club of 
Ocean City. 

1924—Won by The Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club. 


Along in 1915 when the casting game 
had first begun to be noticed by the 
sporting world in general, there was 
formed an Association of Surf Angling 
Clubs whose purpose it was to have all 
the tournaments, which were run under 
its sanction, governed by the rules and 
laws of the Association. 


T the present time there are four- 

teen fishing clubs which belong to 
this association, two of which were 
added only last season. Practically 
every one of these clubs holds an annual 
tournament which is becoming more 
popular each year. This great popu- 
larity is caused in no small way by the 
fact that all contestants have an oppor- 
tunity to share in the fine and useful 
prizes that are awarded.’ This oppor- 
tunity to all the contestants was the 
result of the adoption of a system 
whereby percentage “classes were 
formed and ..the exceptionally long 
casters were prevented from winning 
all the prizes. The system is worked 
out on a percentage basis which rep- 
presents certain classes. In general 
these percentages have been 100%, 75% 
and 50%. Just for an.example to show 


how the system is carried we will say. 


that in the event of the longest cast 
the distance made was 450 feet. Since 
this is the longest cast it is called 100% 
and is first place in class A. First 
place in class B would be 75% .of the 
longest cast in class A,-namely ‘75% of 
450 feet or 337.5 feet. This figure rep- 
resents first place in class B. First 
place in Class C. would be 50% of 450 












feet or 225 feet. Second and third 
places in each class are determined by 
the casts which are the two casts near- 
est to the percentage casts, in this case 
450, 337.5 and 225, being the per- 
centage casts. 


N the events which call for an aver- 

age of several casts the percentages 
are figured out the same way with the 
exception that the 100% represents an 
average instead of an individual cast. 
By the adoption of this system a num- 
ber of contestants have been en- 
couraged to come out to the tourna- 
ments that would not have come had 
there been prizes for only the very 
best of casters. This method of scor- 
ing has been very successful at all the 
tournaments which have used it, in 
every case the number of entries has 
been increased and the matches made 
more interesting and enjoyable. This 
scoring system is only one of the many 
attractive parts to a casting tourna- 
ment. 

The Association of Surf Angling 
Clubs has endeavored to keep the cast- 
ing game at its highest standard by 
adopting various rules which tend to 
keep the sport under control so that 
there are no irregularities or misun- 
derstandings at the tournaments. The 
Association has defined all the terms 
so that there can be no misinterpre- 
tation of the meaning. It has put cer- 
tain limitations as to the line, the 
weight of sinker, and the type of reel. 
The rod has been unrestricted so there 
is ample room for experiment in the 
length and the weight of the rod. At 
every tournament there is always some 
rod that is just a little freakish which 
commands attention and comment. It 
shows that the people are interested in 
making advances and in developing the 
art of casting. It shows that casting 
is an art just as much as the writing 
of music or the painting of a picture 
is classified as such. A more perfect 
coordination of movement cannot be 
found than that used in making a cast. 


HERE is a combination of physical 
power. with deftness and perfect- 
ness of execution. By this statement I 
do not mean that a slight man cannot 
be a record caster, but I do mean that 
there is required that amount of physi- 
cal power necessary to put the final 
“wallop” into the cast. A perfect cast 
(Continued on page 64) 
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OOD, water, fire and shelter are 
F the requisites, as with all of these 

in fair abundance the camp be- 
comes a home. Every camper is sup- 
posed to carry some food, if only salt. 
One noted traveler carried only raisins 
and tramped for weeks at a time on 
that concentrated food. The ordinary 
traveler is prepared to carry a more 
liberal assortment. 

Bread or its makings, are of next 
importance. Others in order of their 
value as camp foods are bacon (as much 
for the cooking grease it affords as for 
meat), coffee or tea, sugar, milk 
{canned or fresh), syrup, vegetables 
and fruits (fresh or canned), farina- 
ceous foods (such as breakfast foods), 
rice, macaroni, etc, cookies, crackers, 
pickles, mustard, etc. Of course not all 
of these are needed. Each party should 
suit its own tastes in supplying the 
“grub-box.” Soap, towels and candles 
should be added, also a glass and comb. 

Add to this the equipment for cook- 
ing and serving. In its simplest form 
this will consist of frying pan, camp 
pot, coffee pot, bake-oven, tin plates, 
cups, knives, forks and spoons. Don’t 
carry any glass or chinaware on a 
camping trip. 

Fishing tackle and a small gun will 
often keep the camp supplied with fresh 
meat. Fish, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, 
ducks and larger game, are luxuries 
easily obtained in most camping-out 
countries. 

Don’t hurry. Stop and fish, hunt and 
hike, while you are out. 
Water is a neces- 
sity as well as a com- 
modity in camp and is 
of first importance in 
the selecting of a 
camping place, unless 
you are prepared to 

carry it along. 

Fire is of next im- 
portance, both for 
cooking and comfort. 
Matches in abundance 
must be carried and 
kept dry. Each mem- 
ber of the party 
should carry matches 
at all times. Some- 
times one is lost alone 
and obliged to stay in 
the woods overnight. 

Don’t carry a stove. 
Build a camp-fire in 
the open. The cheer- 
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Camping Out in the West 


A Few Practical Hints for Outdoorsmen 


By J. H. FREEMAN 


ful blaze of the camp-fire makes that 
spot seem like a home, as compared to 
the dark prairie or forest surrounding. 
Its light will save the use of candles 
or lanterns. The camp-fire is also a 
protection against annoyance of rep- 
tiles, as well as domestic animals. No 
live thing will venture real close to a 
fire. Select your camp site where there 
is a good supply of fuel as well as 
water. 

Don’t build your fire where it will in- 
jure the trees, and be sure to extinguish 
it before leaving camp. There are 
heavy penalties for leaving camp-fires 
burning. 


SHELTER. Carry a light tent or 

canvas for shelter from rain. Some 
of the western spruce trees turn rain 
almost as well as a tent, and a “wicky- 
up” made of spruce boughs will fill the 
bill if the tent. is not at hand. Select 
your camp site where there are trees 
for shade and shelter, if possible. A 
cliff of rocks or a high bank, or even 
a hill will afford shelter from the wind, 
if you get on the right side. An open 
valley is often even worse than the 
prairie for wind. Note the direction of 
the wind and select your camp accord- 
ingly. 

Safety. Don’t camp on low ground. 
A sudden rain—sometimes miles away 
—will turn a dry gulch into a raging 
torrent in a few minutes. If there are 
signs of rain in the distance, be care- 
ful how you cross or drive into canons 
or gulches. Cloudbursts are common 





The pack train 












in the mountains and are the greatest 
danger to be encountered. Every year 
some campers lose their lives from lack 
of caution in this regard. 


T HERE is little danger from wild 
animals and none from Indians. 
Sometimes either or both will pilfer 
your camp if things are left exposed 
while you are away fishing or hiking. 
Hoboes are worse than either. Skunks 
sometimes annoy campers at night, and 
the little spotted ones, called hydro- 
phobia cats, have a poisonous bite. They 
are not numerous, however, and are 
easily frightened away. Just shoo them 
away without getting too close to them 
and all will be well. Don’t hurt them 
—at least not near camp. 

Mountain rats, chipmonks, camp- 
robbers and magpies will steal provi- 
sions in a box or can. . Keep your fresh 
meat covered from the birds and your 
provisions in a box or can, or hang up 
out of their reach. Don’t hurt the birds 
or chipmonks; they are cunning camp 
pets, and will keep the camping place 
clean of scraps. 

Don’t camp on an ant hill; they’ll 
run you out. The scattered timber ants 
will get in the syrup and gravy, but you 
can help them out and they will do no 
harm. 

Tarrantulas (very large spiders) are 
poisonous, but they are very scarce. 
Rattlesnakes are poisonous, but they 
are not numerous. They are not found 
in very high altitudes. Sometimes they 
may crawl under your blankets to keep 
warm. Don’t fool with 
them. They are ill- 
natured, but they sel- 
dom strike without 
first giving a warning 
rattle, which sounds 
like the loud buzz of 
a bee. You will have 
plenty of time to get 
away if you move in 
the right direction. 
Rattlesnakes are most 
often found on rocky 
south slopes where it 
is warm and dry, 
or among prairie 
dog dens. These are 
good places to avoid. 
The chances are that 
you will not see a 
rattler in a year’s 
travel, but it is well 

(Con. on page 64) 
















ROBABLY the rea- 
son that my fishing 
trip to Little Lake 
Butler sticks in my 
mind so prominent- 
ly is the fact that 
it was my first real 
fishing trip in Flor- 
ida. To be sure, I 
had been out to 
Lake Barton and 

Lake Conway and, like most tourists in 

Orlando I had wet a line in Lake Lu- 

cerne but, in the words of Rip Van 

Winkle, “Those didn’t count.” So when 

Mr. W. M. Foster, the well-known 

angler, invited me to accompany him 

on a trip to Lake Butler, which is 

eighteen miles southwest of Orlando, I 

accepted without hesitation. 

With our camping outfit, which in- 
cluded a boat, tent, cooking utensils, 
etc., securely anchored on Mr. Foster’s 
lumber wagon we left Orlando about 
10 a. m. in a drizzling rain. However, 
within an hour the rain disappeared 
and the sun came out and we had a 
glorious afternoon drive through the 
high pine forests. 

‘The first few miles out of Orlando 
the roads were through flatwoods and 
swamps and our passage was neces- 
sarily slow but after we got out on the 
high rolling pine lands southwest of 
the city the going became easier. I 
remember how thoroughly I enjoyed 
that trip through the pines. There is 
something about a pine tree that is very 
appealing. It is all right for the poets 
to rave about the “sheltering palms,” 
the “heart of the oak” and the orange 
trees with their “globes of gold” upon 
them but none of them seem to have the 
real soul stuff that the pine has. When 
one is tired out mentally and physically 
there is nothing so quieting to the spirit 
and soothing to the nerves as camping 
a while among the pines with their 
balmy odors and soughing sounds. 



























Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 
saferoad toa profitable business by produc- 
ing Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says 
“Quality not quantity is the factor 
that counts in breeding Silver Foxes.” 


Windswept 
Silver téies 


are the results of 12 years of scientific 
breeding and rigid culling and elimination 
of all but certain definite types. The 


highest cash price ever paid in America for 
a fox pelt was paid for a Windswept pelt. 





































Whether youownland ornot,if you wish to 
get into this profitable business, you can 
start NOW with genuine Windswept foun- 
dation stock by one ofour Four Plans. Our 
customers are making money and it is possible 
for you to build up a business that will make 
you $2,000 to $5,000 a year on the side with- 
out interfering with your regular work. 


Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big demand. 
Write today for our new booklet and full 
details. 
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2405 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 























-~Squab Book. FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
p one market for 20 years, ake money breeding 
em. Raised in one month. We ship eee 




















son on St., Melrose Hh Highes® es Mass. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 


WILD GAME STOCKING 


We sell wild cotton tail, snowshoe and 
jack rabbits, fox and grey squirrels. Bob 
white quail, pheasants, wild turkey, bear for 
stocking purposes. 

oxes, mink, scentless 
farming. 


TARMAN’S FUR FARMS 
Box F 


Quincy, Penna. 
Attract Wild Ducks 


wa AMR TSW YAS 
= Give them food; they’ll come hundreds 

of miles to get it. Plant as soon 

as waters are open. Our 28 years 












































LONG in the afternoon we came 

across a lot of rich pine knots lying 
near the roadside and got out and laid 
in a supply for our camp fire. Soon we 
began to see the waters of Lake Butler 
flashing in the sunshine and that 
brought joy to our fishermen souls. In 
4. little while we reached a piny old 
. camp. Here we pitched our tent, 
leunched our boat and made ready to 
enjoy life to the full for twenty-four 
hours. By the time we had made our 






skunks for fur 




















@xperience are your best guarantee 
that we know how to develop natural 
Write today for 
free —— and planting advice 
ELL’S AQUATIC FARM 





Sf feeding grounds. 
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Angling in Little 
Lake Butler 


By I. B. ‘““SKINNER-SPOON”’ 


It will identify you. 





camp preparations, the sun was setting 
and the time for fishing for that day 
was limited. However, we pushed off 
and paddled slowly down the south 
shore. I was doing the paddling and 
Mr. Foster used a fly rod with a Skin- 
ner bait. 

Just ahead of us was an old pine 
tree which had fallen into the lake. Mr. 
Foster remarked casually that he would 
catch a fish between there and the pine 
tree. Not all fishermen’s predictions 
come true, but this one did, for he had 
hardly gotten the words out of his 
mouth when there was a splash and his 
rod began to take on the familiar bow 
which tells its own story to the fisher- 
man. The greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. In the words of the small boy, 
“I was expecting every minute to be 
the next.” However, Mr. Foster is an 
artist at fishing and he had no trouble 
in landing his quarry. While it was 
not the “biggest catch,” it was a nice 
lake trout. To say that he got a fish 
every time he threw his line out would 
not be correct but they were certainly 
biting well that afternoon and the sport 
was splendid. 

I have fished in the Indian River at 
Coronado, where the sheephead would 
grab the hook before it touched the 
bottom; I have fished for salmon in 
the mountain streams of Alaska; I have 
fished for mountain trout in the Ski- 
koomish river in the State of Washing- 
ton (and that is mighty good fishing, 
too); I have fished for porgies in the 
Atlantic Ocean off Anglesea, but never 
did I enjoy a half hour’s sport as I 
did that. 


WE returned to camp about dark 

with a nice string of trout. I 
don’t remember the exact number as it 
has been nine years since we took that 
trip and much water has run under 
the bridge, but I do remember we had 
trout for supper and they were de- 
licious. 

After supper, we sat around the camp 
fire for an hour and Mr. Foster re- 
counted some of his famous fishing 
trips in Maine, his native State. Nine 
o’clock found us snugly rolled up in our 
blankets and sound asleep. Five min- 
utes afterwards—at least it seemed 
only five minutes—Mr. Foster was 
shaking me violently, “Get up, get up,” 
he said, “it is almost daylight and we 
have a lot of work to do before we can 
begin to fish.” Ordinarily I wake up 
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by degrees, but, at the word “fish” I 
was awake all over in less time than it 
takes to tell it. In a few minutes the 
odor of the coffee pot mingled with that 
of the pine trees. 
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B*Y the time it was light enough to 

begin casting, we had our plunge 
in the lake, fed our horse, washed up 
the dishes and were ready to start out 
for a day’s sport. Never have I be- 
held a more beautiful sight than Lake 
Butler that morning as the fog grad- 
ually disappeared revealing its wood- 
fringed shores. I have seen the sun 
rise at sea; I have seen it flashing on 
the mountains and glaciers of Alaska; 
I have seen its reflection on the Rhine 
as it flows slowly past Mayence; but 
never was there anything so appealing 
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The fish seemed as hungry in the 
early morning as they had been the 
night before and it was not long be- 
fore we were landing some fine fellows, 
weighing from three to seven pounds. 
It seemed as though the bait no sooner 
struck the water, especially in the 
neighborhood of a pond lily, than a fish 
would jump for it. 
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“A rod and a hook and a bit of line, 

A pipe and a book, 

A tug and a jerk, then a mackerel fine, 

What joy and what sport is this game 
of mine.” 


The forenoon went by swiftly and 
when we returned to camp we had a 
goodly number of the finny tribe to pay 
for our morning’s work. 


AFTS® lunch and a nap, we rowed 
over to an inlet beyond Macy’s 
camp, where Mr. Foster said he had 
seen speckled perch beds. We pulled 
into the shade of an overhanging tree, 
anchored our boat where the odor of 
bedding fish was strong and soon had 
our lines out. It took us a little while 
to locate the bed, but when we did, the 
sport was fast and furious. We hauled 
them in about as fast as we could take 
them off of our hooks. This must have 
lasted for about an hour, although it 
didn’t seem nearly as long. When the 
fish began to pay less attention to our 
blandishments we got tired of the game 
and rowed back to the old Macy camp 
where we went ashore and found some 
nice ripe guavas which we feasted on. 
Reluctantly we began to realize that 
our day’s sport was at an end, and in 
a little while with our camping outfit 
on wheels we were wending our way 
slowly toward the “City Beautiful.” 
We reached home about 10.30 p. m., 
covered with “dust and glory,” thor- 
oughly rested and happy. 
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The kigors 
of the “Rig” 


GAHEN you're gunning for the 
Min goose or bringing down the 
ShOe7) duck,it’s a matter of stamina 
as you squat in the box in the frigid 
bleakness of a winter’s morn. 


















































But it’s the spirit of the sport, so 
what difference is it to the hunts- 
man with a breakfast of KARO on 
pancakes with a steaming cup of hot 
coffee under his belt? 


Remember, in KARO there’s Dex- 
trose, the food element that putswarmth 


in the blood and vigor in the body. 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

Astandardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Better @ 
Built at 


Quam Lower Prices 


Free Gates shows all the 

latest models of Canoes, 
Hunting and Fish 

Outboard Motor 

i poate Dingheys and 
Sone - Motor Boats, i6to 28 feet 


long, for lakes and rivers. 
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Motor Boats of Boat in which interested. 
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RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD Sronrine RIFLE 


$10.45 
6 shot yong the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. eight, 8 


is. Length, 4344 inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
wnbolthandle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nosé, $3.50 per 1 — cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
as ‘Acres Army G 1925 
ry issue, 312 p pai on, Fully Meatrated. con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can militar art ins and pistols Cocinding Colts) si since 
1775, with all Work ld War rifles. 'd 1865 


Francis 503 Broadway, New York City 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is ali in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your, 
part. t us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
aor a come back » you year after year. SQUARE 


co. ° Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Ftorida, 


Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices 


Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room for 
our new line of FUNK arms. Send for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL 38B South St., Boston 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Winter and Spring 
Trapping 


By GEORGE J. 


HE average trapper 
is interested in get- 
ting more furs dur- 
ing the winter 
and spring months. 
Generally at _ this 
season he is urged 
to do so by dealers 
who find the sup- 
ply not equal to the 
demand. High 
prices for pelts are 

offered as an inducement. Of course 
this stimulates interest and many ex- 
tra skins are taken, yet not enough 
of them reach market. At this period, 
remember, practically all furs are at 
their best and manufacturers desire 
them to make into the finer garments. 

Generally speaking, in the past not 
so much interest was shown by the 
average pelt hunter in winter and 
spring trapping. The farmer boys, as 
a whole, who catch the majority of the 
commoner animals only knew that the 
game was not very active in this 
period and made little effort to have 
their line pay good returns. In fact 
many rather than get so little, pulled 
up their sets. In other words, with 
the exception of muskrat, most of the 
trapping was done before December 
first except in the South. However, 
with the increasing demand which has 
persisted almost every year, pelt hun- 
ters now want to know how to get fur 
during the time which formerly was 
wasted. 

Most animals are not very active 
during cold weather. Skunk, civet cat 
and raccoon, by the way, are almost 
like the bear, they hole up when the 
thermometer gets low. Mink, how- 
ever, travel in all kinds of weather, 
and weasel do likewise. The less a 
species moves about, the harder it is 
to catch. 

The pelt hunter of the South will 
not profit so greatly as the one of the 


‘North. It is well known that the finer 


skins of the colder climates are most 
eagerly sought after and bring the 
most money. 


A SAN: the months when pelts are 

good must be confined to about 
two thirds as long as the Northern 
season. 

While it is a good idea to trap as late 
as possible, extreme values for hides 
are going to cause many skins to be 
taken which should not be. The trap- 
per will forget that as soon as the 


It will identify you. 


THIESSEN 


animals start to mate, as a rule the 
fur becomes poor. Many sorters 
characterize such as “springy” and in 
this classification are included thin- 
haired skins, faded, etc. When the 
furs show signs of deterioration, pull 
up the sets so as to give the animals a 
chance to multiply next season. Un- 
less this is done, fur bearers, will 
cease to exist in a short time. 
Frankly, however, hides taken too late 
bring no more than those caught too 
early. It is simply a waste of effort. 
Why take fifty-cent mink when next 
year the hide after it is prime will 
bring several dollars? And in most 
cases, the destruction of a female in 
the spring means several skins less 
next fall. 

Skunk and civet cat which prime 
éarliest in the year, commence to shed 
soonest in spring. Remember that 
raccoon and opossum, especially the 
former, are next. Then comes the 
mink and weasel. Last of the smaller 
fur bearers is the muskrat. It may be 
taken, as a rule, several weeks after 
other sets should be pulled up. 


URING cold weather, skunk and 
civet cat den up and do not move 


‘about much. At this season the ani- 


mals are hard to trap. However, just 
as soon as the weather becomes mild 
again, the animals are out, naturally, 
den sets get results. By this is meant 
traps put at the entrances of the bur- 
rows. But if one will remember that 
skunk and civet after “holing” for 
days—sometimes weeks—are hungry, 
bait will be employed instead. Build 
small pens of wood, stone or anything 
which may be handy, having the sides 
about eighteen inches high, near the 
burrows. Protect the decoy with one 
or more sets. Use bloody meat as 
a lure. The method just described will 
often take several animals from a den 
during the night whereas a trap at the 
entrance of the burrow will get but 
one. Further, the weather may re- 
main favorable for but a short time. 
Therefore, quick action is necessary 
for profits. 

During the past several years, it has 
been pointed out again and again that 
flesh too near dwellings is liable to 
lure dogs and cats as well as fur bear- 
ers. When using it as an attractor, 
cover lightly with some material, other- 
wise crows and hawks are almost sure 
to spoil many plans. 

When trapping skunk, the pelt hun- 
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ter must know that as soon as the fur 
bearers start to mate, the males travel 
extensively. At this season, they fight 
upon meeting. If it happens one is 
caught, another skunk passing will 
actually go out of its way to give bat- 
tle. The captured animal is sure to 
get the worst of the mix-up. Very fre- 
quently the pelt is torn; the guard hair 
cut out and other damage noticeable. 


Besides there is the odor, something to}*’”” 


be avoided as much as possible. Let 
the trapper watch his sets closely in 
the spring of the year if he wants to 
realize the most from the time spent. 

Next in importance to skunk, no 
doubt, are mink. There is no weather 
too cold for this little animal to be 
abroad. Even when it is below zero 
the fur bearer hunts water for a swim. 
The pelt hunter remembering this and 
making his sets accordingly, is gener- 
ally sure of a good catch. 

The best trapping for mink during 
late winter and spring is at the mouths 
of flowing tiles, springs and similar 
places. No bait of any kind is neces- 
sary. Simply place the traps under 
about two inches of water and let them 
guard such spots. One may be sure 
the first fur bearer passing will at- 
tempt to investigate the drains and 
springs. Have the sets made properly 
and furs will be taken without much 
trouble. 

When the Newhouse style trap is 
used and there are no signs to indi- 
cate the animals might be in the tiles, 
have the spring nearest the entrance. 
If tracks show frequent visit of mink, 
reverse the position. In sets of this 
kind many professionals prefer to use 
the Jump styles since one does not 
have to guess at the best position to 


Marble’s 
V-M 
Front 
Sight 
Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 


Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. 50 


BLES Gun Sights 
Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
open. At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. Ask for 
catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 


Rear Sight 
Stem is not rigid—held by strong 
spring—won’t break when 
struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00, 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects, $1-50 


Marble’s Standard 
Front Sight 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
timefor shots at big game. 1.00° 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,526 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 


An unusually attracitve 
model designed to meet 


THE TRAVERS 


12, 16 or 20 GAUGE 


$390.50 
Single trigger, extra $110.00 
Hand Detachable Locks ” $82.50 


With Automatic Ejectors .. . 


the requirements of the most critical. 
All that the finest materials and expert 
workmanship can put into a gun you 
will find in a Westley Richards. 


There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 
Full Information from 
BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


place them. 

Riffles are natural feeding grounds 
for the fur bearers. These are often 
open during the coldest weather. 
Traps placed among the rocks where 
the animals look for fish, frogs, etc. 
are often effective. Should there be 
no distinct trails to guide one in the 
location of the sets, use decoy. Musk- 


Other Models from $225.00 to $1,600.00 
Single Trap Guns, $375.00 and $525 00 


Guns made to order at no additional charge 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


handle,~no leaks or repairs; check as baggaze, carry 


rat flesh is excellent and will often Light, easy to bagi 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


serve. A few small fish staked just 

Seetieiiniilis ‘Stans iain *fox ‘anal te asia conan 3 S 3 Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
that they show distinctly, frequently is King Folding ‘Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
better. One does not have to seek far 
for the reason, since the mink does not 
expect muskrat flesh on riffles and does 
look for fish. Naturally, since the fur 
bearer is suspicious to the extreme, 
muskrat is liable to make it exercise 
all of its animal instinct which other- 
wise it would not do. 

Many times one will notice the 
tracks of an animal over the ice, day 
after day, and cannot make a set that 
will get the fur. In this case, the 
following suggestion often will serve: 

Watch the signs closely and select 

(Continued on page 49) 


‘GEORGIANA HOBSON, a 16 year 

old Kentucky girl, won the woman’s 

championship of North America and 

FRANK HUGHES won the man’s amateur cham-: 

pionship with an Ithaca, in fact Ithacas won about 
everything worth winning at the Grand American Handicap 


Ithaca Gun Co. + Ithaca, N. ¥Y. » Box 25 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is_a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
Trifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 






and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books 
Hm you can 7 eg = the 
A amount of up-to-date informa- 
ez tion about life in the open that 
ee you get from, a wns n—- 
A - scription to e Nation: 
————— Sportsman. 


S=\ SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
witb one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. MaiJ your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


































EALERS in firearms and ammuni- 

tion and all those who handle either 
or both should take a keen interest in 
the question of whether the firearms 
they handle may safely be used by our 
people. During the past few years a 
flood of cheap and unsafe firearms has 
come to us from Europe. The material 
used in these guns is a very poor qual- 
ity, the workmanship bad. From many 
reports received we know that these 
guns are unsafe because in nearly every 
case it has been found that the accident 
reported was either due or partly due 
to the cheap and unsafe arm used. 

The customer looks to the dealer for 
guidance in the purchase of a safe and 
suitable fiream. He assumes that the 
dealer knows what he is talking about 
when he hands one of these cheap guns 
over the counter and says, “yes, this 
is a good gun. The same gun in this 
country would cost you five times as 
much; they are able to make them so 
cheap because everything over there is 
cheap.” Yes, everything over there is 
cheap if you want something cheap, but 
in Europe they are not permitted to 
traffic in the guns that they ship to the 
United States; they would not stand 
for it. 

In Europe are made guns costing 
hundreds and in some cases thousands 
of dollars. Some very fine workman- 
ship is observed in England, Scotland, 
and other parts of Europe. For cen- 
turies they have made guns in Europe 
and the finest examples of the gun- 
maker’s art are still being produced in 
England. 





















CO” 3224 NH. Halsted St, Dept. 3343, CHICAGO 










Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of government positions. 
Mokane, Dept. 162, Denver, Colo. 












































SEND NO MONEY 
meray 
BY 32 cot Cake: 


950 20-Shot Automatic 

—_ With Extra Magazine Free 
New and improved best type military model of finest blue 
steel, just like you used over there, .32 Cal., $20 value, 
sacrifice Price ......-seeeeseeeseseesees Jt ecssceeeee 9.50 
Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38 Cal. Special at...... 7.45 
Pocket Automatic, 25 Cal. Wonderful value........ 
Genuine Lugers, Special at 
Double-Action Solid @ 

‘ Frame Swing-Out 

‘ Cylinder 


REVOLVER 


Absolute perfect safety, 
cylinder and barrel have 
double locking devices. Easy to 
handle — sure fire — never misses. 
Best blue steel. None better made, 
i sacrifice price—.32 or .38 Cal.......... $16. 
f PAY ON DELIVERY 
| PLUS POSTAGE SEND NO MONEY 
; Brand new, latest models. Use standard ammunition. 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO., 259 Broadway, Dept. 55, New York 
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Fly Tying, Rod and 
Lure-Making Ma- 
terials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, ete. 






“. 





Quali 
Tackicr 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter In Canada recently, after a careful 
making and repairing your own tackle, and it will sure 


add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on investigation of an accident, the jury 


your orn, snalea. Send for complete free Catalog. Flies | offered the following warning in addi- 
tied to order. 


J. A. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK tion to their verdict: “We recommend 
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Cheap Rifles Dangerous 


By FRANK J. KAHRS 
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No matter what form of shooting you indulge in, your arm must 
be safe and reliable 


most urgently that the attention of the 
proper authorities be brought to the 
unsafe class of rifles which sell at a 
figure little more than that of a toy 
and can be purchased apparently quite 
easily by boys unskilled in the use of 
firearms.” 


While it is true that our tariff regu- 
lations should be more rigid with re- 
spect to the importation of products 
from Continental Europe, we should 
not wait for revision of the tariff. Our 
dealers should immediately take upon 
themselves the full responsibility in 
this matter and refuse to handle any 
firearm that does not bear the name of 
a manufacturer of standard goods. 
Moreover, our own manufacturers are 
entitled to some measure of protection 
against this cheap and unsafe competi- 
tion. 

Canada is suffering from this same 
flood of shipments because the records 
show that last year more than fifteen 
thousand cheap German rifles of .22 
caliber found their way into Canada 
and were distributed at ridiculously 
low figures to the buying public. The 
workmanship was very poor. Numer- 
ous accidents have resulted and in one 
particular case resulted in the loss of 
a human life. 


Any American dealer who sells a 
cheap foreign gun must take upon him- 
self the full responsibility for so do- 
ing because that gun he sold is unsafe 
and a menace to a human life some- 
where. The most practical way for 
every dealer is not to handle these guns 
at all. 














Winter and Spring Trapping 
(Continued from page 47) 


a place on the ice for a hole. Do not 
get where the water is too deep. If 
the current is swift, so much the bet- 
ter. Take two stakes and between 
them nail a board just large enough 
to hold the set. Push the “stand” 
through the hole in the ice so the plat- 
form is about six inches under water. 
Next lower some coarse salt tied in a 
sack. Put the trap on top this. Mink 
passing the opening are almost sure 
to try and enter the open water. In 
doing so, they are caught. Naturally, 
it is best to stake low on the “leg” of 
the platform so the fur bearer will 
drown soon after being taken. 

The pelt hunter will realize that if 
the hole is made as late as possible 
in the day, the more chances are that 
ice will not form until mink have had 
a chance to move about. When visit- 
ing the place next day, open the hole 
if necessary again. Sets like this are 
almost sure to get results provided 
there are fur bearers near and care 
is exercised in the preparation. 

Professional pelt hunters never 
overlook narrow places in_ small 
streams where the water is reasonably 
shallow. They generally drive down 
stakes early in the year or later, put 
rocks, etc. in place so as to form nar- 
row lanes through which the current 
runs. It.is well known to them that 
mink will travel under the ice and 
when the weather is cold, traps are 
in place to get the game. Try this 
method at likely spots in case signs 
indicate the presence of fur bearers. 

The muskrat will be the most profit- 
able of all animals to take. The pelts 
are at their best in late winter and 
early spring. The amateur, even 
though he knows this, never attempts 
much in the way of trapping, simply 
because he does not understand the 
methods to employ. Really, the mus- 
quash is not easy to take in cold 
weather because it does not move 
about freely. In some localities, spear- 
ing is resorted to but the damage to 
houses has been so great that it is 
now prohibited by law. Those who 
wish to propagate the animals are 
not interested in this method of get- 
ting skins, especially since “speared 
rats” never bring top prices. Fur- 
ther, great practice and not a little 
skill are required also. The true pelt 
hunter prefers to depend upon his sets 
for his game. 

Frequently, traps may be placed at 
thé entrances of dens or houses when 
ice covers the streams and lakes. Even 
this is illegal in some places. When 
such is the case, one must content him- 
self by seeking water trails in and 
near feeding grounds which muskrat 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In Marsh, in Field and at the Traps 
1924 was a year of achievement 


for L. C. Smith Guns 


1924 was a year in which the sportsman literally bowed in acknowl- 






edgment to L. C. Smith achievements in shotgun manufacture. 
He found that the new L. C. Smith Long Range Gun, specially cham- 


bered for the new 3” 


shell, would extend his range from 15 to 25 yards 


and that it was the hardest hitting gun on which he had ever pulled 


trigger. 


At the traps, in 1924, L. C. Smith guns scored repeated wins all over 


the country. 


In the Grand American Handicap the name L. C. Smith 


was repeatedly associated with the winners in the important events. 


The answer is that the L. C. Smith gun of today, with forty years of 
experience in gun manufacture behind it, is more than ever before the 


gun the sportsman requires. 
ments are, there is an L. 


It matters not what your gun require- 
C. Smith gun that will meet them. 


And 


remember—no matter what you may pay for a firearm ze cannot 
buy a more efficient or more serviceable gun than L. C. Smith 





Write for catalog 319. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 





Better Luck 


On Your Hunting Trips 


when you wear a Filson Hunting Coat. 

it’s a fact! Its protection keeps you fit. 
comfort and convenience keeps you content. Result: 
a pleasanter and more successful outing. Has 
every feature you could ask for—waterproofed 
khaki; amply cut; many pockets. You'll like it! 
Give chest measure, 


Ask for complete free 
catalog O 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


“FILSON 
CLOTHES 


for the Man 
Who Knows” 


eel 
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Most well-known sportsmen use 
Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 
> curacy demand them. Your tar- 
get scores and game 
oP a _— improve if 


Send 10 cts. for com- 
plete Lyman catalog, 
orask for free folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORP. 
110 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 


Dignified, Exclusive Profession 
overrun with competitors. 
eowees with o opportunity, ft 


ed. We assist st 
firetine ste started and devel 
hed 1916. Write for i 
eyes. Do it today! You'll nev: 
American Landscape School, 714.4. Newark; N. Y. 


















































Hunting and Fishing 
, Magazine 


will bring you each month 
all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on firearms, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, ete. -It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, etc. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 
as much fun reading in 
Hunting & Fishing about 
the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 

Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


of what seems to be an “honest in- 

jun’ ” birch-bark canoe but is really 
only a pale-face imitation. The canoe 
was originally of a well-known New 
England make, but after about a dozen 
years of hard service, seemed nearly 
ready for the discard. The canvas cov- 
ering had rotted and the paint scaled 
off in great flakes. Finally, after it 
got a couple of finishing whacks from 
my launch propellor, I prepared to 
reduce it to kindling wood. 

On stripping off the canvas however, 
I was surprised to note’ the perfect 
condition of the woodwork, and at once 
resolved to salvage it. After covering 
the propellor wounds with a sheet of 
well-painted tin, a full-length sheet of 
double width canvas, a package of cop- 
per tacks and a tremendous lot of 
straining did the rest. For a time it 
looked as though it were going to have 
a bunch of fluffy ruffles at either end, 
but persistent sponging and stretching 
smoothed its wrinkled front and finally 
it was complete—white as the driven 
snow and smooth as a horn. 

As I sat contemplating it with well- 
earned satisfaction and ruminating on 
my canoe trips with the Indians of the 
northern wilds, I was seized with an 
inspiration to make a birch-bark of it. 
After absorbing a ruinous amount of 
buff paint it was finally ready for a 
top coat of oak floor paint, shaded and 
clouded with a handful of dry brown. 
The seams were chalked on and 


| AM sending you herewith a picture 





NEW WEIGNTED NATURE 
Te, FROG-PLUG 


FOR SHORT-ROD 

f CASTING OR 
TROLLING 

XIN LAKE 



















12 1 2% EACH 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR 
PIKE ASCALONGE BASS TROUT 
BIG PERCH & PICKEREL WITH HOOKS SUITED TOEACH FISH 


Four Champion Lures for Florida 


BIG MOUTH BLACK BASS 
AND SALT WATER FISHES 


Large size 4-inch Frog Plug for deep water. 


Redfin Roach for surface trolling or you 
can weigh it for deep water. Price $1.50. 


Powerful 5-inch Silver Shiner, made same 
as Roach. Price $1.50. 


Big weighted Crawfish for deep water. 
Price $1.50. 


Both Canadian Indian and Maine guides 
endorse the crawfish as the best Bass Bait 


Note New Address 
LOUIS RHEAD - - Amityville, N. Y. 










FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
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position to offer this service to It looks 
Sportsmen throughout the country. i 
; like the pie. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 
Glued and Ready to Mount Materials w real 
Complete 
Rod s 
Per Set Per Set thing 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
Se a ee $10.00 $ 6.75 but 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece eae 
with extra tip.......... 10.00 6.75 isn t. 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- a 
piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 Try it 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra out and 
RTE ET CLT 10.00 8.00 - 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, you'll be 
3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 | d 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, please 
3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 with the 
Materials to complete above rods include full sets of y 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate one 





First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. Aji 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, $242,128 St; Richnood 
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An Imitation Birch Bark Canoe 


How to Give Your Canvas Craft a 
Decorative Appearance 


By W. A. BRADSHAW 


“pitched” with a coat of coach black 
laid on thick with studied irregularity 
The water lily device was worked out 
in white and green, surrounded with a 
bright red ring segmented in black. 


- The wale stitching was laid on in fan 


pattern with bright vari- colored 
“thongs.” A couple of coats of spar 
varnish to keep the paint from rub- 
bing completed the job. 


HE “Water Lily” in action looks ex- 

actly like a birch-bark and is easily 
the most picturesque craft in this vi- 
cinity. .If canoe builders would take 
the hint and dress up some of their 
stock birch-bark fashion, it seems to me 
that they would find a ready market 
for them. 

(This is a splendid idea and should 
be welcomed by those of our readers 
who are attracted by the unusual in 
outdoor equipment. 

The canoe itself is a craft calcu- 
lated to please the eye by its subtle 
curves and symmetry of line. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we sometimes 
smother this beauty to’ a degree by 
cloaking our craft in unbecoming col- 
ors. In a fleet of canoes, one usually 
finds reds, greens and blues predomi- 
nating. Probably this is because they 
are standard factory products and 
their owners are not concerned with 
their color. In such a community the 
“Water Lily” should shine forth like 
a lone dandelion blossom on the lawn.— 
Editor.) 














Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 9) 
rested and then started slowly off. 
The bear waited until he knew he was 
safe and then came down and went 
in the opposite direction. I didn’t fol- 
low the other bear, but think he got 
his moose as I saw bear tracks there 
through the spring and I suppose he 
was looking for another moose, but I 
didn’t have time to investigate. 

I have caught a great many bears; 
my partner and I hunting together 
one season caught thirty. I have shot 
very few. One week while looking 
after lumber camps when I had pro- 
visions stored I shot six in six days, 
making two double shots. I have 
never shot many in steel traps for the 
reason that very often there are two 
or three together. If one gets into 
the trap and the others are around 
near, the report of the gun would 
scare them away. 

Bear hunting is the hardest of all 
hunting because one has to travel so 
much; therefore one goes as lightly as 
possible and often does not carry a 
gun. On two occasions I had to go to 
camp for my rifle, once quite a long 
way. I had a bear trap set on an old 
lumber road that had been cut in the 
deep snow. Upon going to it I found 
a bear had dragged the trap to the 
middle of the road. As I got close to 
him I saw that the trap chain was 
wound solidly around a small stump. 
I thought all I had to do was to walk 
up and knock him on the head, but 
when I got close to him he made a 
rush at me and took the stump out by 
the roots. When the stump turned 
over, the trap chain slipped off and 
the next,I remember I was sailing for 
the side of the road and climbing 
through a pile of brush with the bear 
close to my heels. When the clog on 
the the end of the trap chain caught 
on the brush pile, the’ bear was fast 
again. Then I walked two miles to 
my camp, got my rifle and came back 
and shot the bear. 

I came to a camp one night and 
found a bear had been around that 
day and eaten some rotten meat that 
had been thrown out. I had brought 
fresh bait with me but as it was too 
late to sét the trap, and thinking the 
bear might come again in the night, 
I set the rifle and rigged a purchase 
so he would shoot himself. I lay 
awake till nearly midnight waiting 
for the gun to go off, but didn’t hear 
it. I had been wearing a pair of un- 
tanned moose shanks and as the warm 
weather was making them smell badly 
I left them outside the camp door 
when I took them off. When I awoke 
in the morning I found the bear 


walked past the trap to the door and\|Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., = 
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Cleaning is a real joy 
when you have the right tools 
HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
and rifle shooters is not only a per- 
fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 


ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 


plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 


This outfit has been carefull 
own gun and rifle experts. 
Shot Gun set $4.00. 


$3.75; 


and Rifle outfit $6.75. 
goes with each set. 
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FISHING 
CAMPING 


Removes potassium 


Necessary for cleaning all firearms. 
Prevents rust. Send 


chloride (salt) deposited by firing. 
10¢c stamp for sample. 


For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rices: Rifle set 
Combination Gun 

The VL&D Guarantee 
Sold direct. 
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NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-1, BRADFORD, PA. 
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U.S.ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks, 
tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by = 
Government, and equal to new 


$12.50 Krag S 
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Springfield, Cal. 45 Shot Guns... 4.50 


The barrels, ac- 
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UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 
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bras Wool Breeches 
W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-0 NORTH (0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. 
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ARMS, CLOTHING and things 


out of the ordinary 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan 


It Fits the Running 
Board 


WHALL'S UTILITY satisfied 


Storm and Bug Proof 


Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 
Sewed in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- 
ing Cases, 


Camp Goods 
stood the test for 10 years and 
are recommended by thousands of 
customers as 
reliable for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 
Free Catalog 
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The largest head or 
hide or the smallest 
receives its welcome 
into our specially 
equipped plant. Thirty 
special workmen for 
each kind of a job, 
bringing it to a fin- 
ished product. Send 
for circulars. 

Big or small game 
heads, Catalog No. 5. 
Deer skins tanned, 
vests, jumpers, gloves 















or shirts made, Cata- 
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stolen the moccasins. I had to walk 
eight miles in my stocking feet to get 
another pair. Before starting, I set 
the trap and left it, but the bear never 
came back. Perhaps the moccasins 
killed him. 

One winter I was passing a lumber 
camp where a horse had died and had 
been hauled out behind the stable. I 
saw where a bear had dragged it out 
into the road, nearly a hundred yards 
up a hill and then dragged it off into 
the woods and left it. The horse 
weighed about thirteen or fourteen 
hundred pounds, I should judge. 

Another time a moose travelling up 
a lake and then up the brook running 
into it had broken through the ice. 
The snow being four or five feet deep 
on each bank, he was unable to get 
out and had died there. Later I went 
there to set an otter trap and found 
there had been a bear around and had 
hauled the moose out upon the bank 
some ten or fifteen feet from the wa- 
ter. It would have taken six men with 
ropes to do it. 

I once set a trap near a lumber 
camp and on going back to look at it, 
I found a bear had got into it; but 
I could find neither bear nor trap. 
The door yard was torn up as far as 
the bank of a large brook. I had been 
up and down the bank several times, 
but could find no trace of where the 
bear had crossed. Just above the 
camp a large tree had fallen across 
the brook with the top on the oppo- 
site side and raised about ten feet 
from the ground. I decided to go over 
and see if there were any signs of 
where the bear had crossed. I found 
him, trap and all, just under the top 
of the tree. The clog to the trap 
chain weighed about sixty pounds. 
He had evidently dragged it to the 
foot of the tree, then he must have 
taken the trap and clog up in his arms 
and carried them across the tree; for 
there was no sign of where either clog 
or trap had touched the tree. Arriv- 
ing on the other side he had jumped 
the ten feet to the ground and dropped. 
He had been caught by the nose, one 
tooth of the trap going through close 
to his teeth and tearing his nose al- 
most to his eyes. He was probably 
smelling the trap and pressed a little 
too hard. I was short of bait when I 
set the trap and had put molasses in 
my frying pan after lunch, then wiped 
out the grease and molasses with moss 
and put it behind the trap. No doubt 
in doing so I had dropped some on 
the trap. 

Once a bear came to one of my hunt- 
ing camps and broke a hole in the 
roof. The camp door was open, but 
whether it was open before he broke 
the hole in the roof or whether he 
opened it, I do not know. He had evi- 
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eral times, then he took all the bed- 
ding and piled it under the hole. He 
took a bag of flour out and set it in 
the door yard without breaking it 
open. He destroyed practically every- 
thing in the camp and carried off a 
two-gallon jug half ful! of molasses. 
I hunted everywhere for the jug, hop- 
ing he would Le unable to get the cork 
out and I might be able to save it. I 
even set a trap for him but as the bear 
hunting was about done, I failed to 
catch him. Upon returning in Sep- 
tember the next fall, I found the mo- 
lasses jug in the middle of the door 
yard, cork and molasses gone. 

The summer I shot so many bears 
on the wing, a bear got into another 
camp where there was a table thirty 
feet long, with three hanging lamps 
above it. He took one of the lamps 
out in the yard, removed the chimney 


‘without breaking it, turned out the oil 


and then rolled in it. Next he broke 
open a barrel of coal tar used for 
marking the ends of logs, and rolled 
in that. Then he got up and walked 
the length of the table and sitting 
down he looked behind to survey his 
tracks. 

One spring while hunting, I met an- 
other bear hunter who told me of an 
adventure he had with a bear, which 
no doubt was true. He was lying in 
his camp when he heard something 
coming down the smoke hole. Uncov- 
ering his head, he looked up and saw 
a bear coming down backwards. The 
fire was very low, only embers and 
ashes. Just about the time he looked, 
the bear dropped his hind feet in the 
coals. He let out one tremendous 
snort and went up the smoke hole 
faster than he came down. Carson 
said the bear might have stopped in 
the United States, but he was quite 
sure he never stopped in Canada. 

Another adventure I had with a 
bear happened while on a fishing trip 
with the late Mr. Irland. We had 
caught five or six little salmon and 
had run a piece of cod line through 
their gills and hung them up to our 
tent pole over our feet. A bear delib- 
erately walked in in the night, broke 
the line and let the fish fall on Mr. 
Irland. It woke him up and he de- 
manded an explanation. Bruin an- 
swered no questions but left in a 
hurry. 


A number of years ago when the 
Imperial Troops were here in Fred- 
ericton, they had a pet bear which 
eventually grew to great size. It 
was very good-natured and they could 
play and romp with it as much as 
they liked. They kept it chained to 
a big post in the barracks square. 

Lumbermen used to amuse them- 
selves by giving him bottles of beer 
and watching him open them, which 
he could do as well as a man with a 
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corkscrew. Sometimes they gave him 
something a great deal stronger, and 
it was amusing to see him when under 
the influence of liquor. In attempting 
to climb the post in the yard, he would 
stand four feet or more from it and 
keep reaching out for it till he fell 
over backward. 

One day a river driver gave the 
bear his bottle to take a drink, but as 
Bruin evidently intended to drink it 
all, the man made a grab for it and 
received a slap from the bear’s paw 
that sent him end over end. 

Another day, a bull was being led 
past by two butchers, one on each side, 
with ropes through a ring in his nose. 
When opposite the barracks gate, the 
bull saw the bear and made a charge 
for it, clearing himself of the two 
men. The bear, taken unawares, was 
knocked over by the bull. He picked 
himself up and rushed for the post. 
He didn’t have time to climb it, but 
stepped behind it and struck the bull, 
knocking him down and stunning him. 
The men succeeded in getting ropes 
on him and led him away. The bear 
never got over that racket. He got 
very ugly and dangerous and a short 
time after they had to shoot him. 


New Films Show How Game 
Fish Are Reared 


[ NTERESTING moving picture 

studies of fish culture as practiced 
at the New Jersey state fish hatchery, 
at Hackettstown, one of the largest 
and most succesful institutions of its 
kind in the world, have been completed 
for nation-wide exhibition by a firm 
of famous producers. The films, ar- 
ranged with the assistance of Super- 
intendent Charles O. Hayford, tell the 
story of the rearing of 100,000,000 or 
more game fish annually for restock- 
ing New Jersey streams. They follow 
an earlier set that attracted much in- 
terest when shown in many cities and 
the new reels are said to be still more 
entertaining. 

Arrangements can be made for ex- 
hibition of the new films by schools, 
churches, clubs and other organiza- 
tions, to whom the commission will 
loan the films, without cost. Appli- 
cation can be made through county 
wardens or directly to the commission. 
Reels showing pictures of wild game 
and game-farming in New Jersey also 
are available under the same con- 
ditions. 


Spaniel Puppies and Their 
Training 
(Continued from page 30) 

is moving—and is very useful for direct- 
ing puppies seeking a hidden dummy. 
It is first taught on the check line, and 
is distinct from “come in” (except when 
that command is given to a puppy di- 
rectly in front of his handler). Here 
the handler will require to shorten his 
check line as he gives the command, and 
also to shift his position rapidly in or- 
der te secure something like a real re- 
versal of the direction in which the 
dog is proceeding. 

Keeping to Heel—The command is 
“heel,” and it is never given unless the 
puppy is close to the handler. The first 
stage of all can be taught on lead. Se- 
lecting a moment when the puppy is in 
front of him the handler gives the com- 
mand “heel” and at the same time 
draws the puppy back, shortens the 
lead and holds it in both hands behind 
his back, continually drawing the puppy 
into the correct position behind. When 
the puppy voluntarily answers to this 
command on lead, he can be given the 
same lesson at liberty, in the first in- 
stance preferably alongside a wall of 
some length, while his handler uses the 
pressure of a small switch or stick to 
prevent him from boring out. In the 
final stage the handler will carry a 
small switch in either hand to keep his 
charge in the narrow path, until the 
lesson is learned. This lesson is best 
taught in a strange place, as then the 
puppy is less anxious to lag behind. 

“No.’—It is at times necessary to in- 
dicate to a puppy that what he is doing 
does not meet with approval, as e.g. 
when at liberty he noses rabbit holes, 
or proceeds out of bounds. The simple 
negative is very soon understood by 
puppies of all ages. 


Not So Bad 


(Continued from page 17) 
When this subject was reached all eyes 
were turned toward Jules. 

Jules is without doubt the best duck 
caller in the country. He even admits 


it himself. And he does his calling 
without the aid of any artificial contri- 
vance. His imitation of the different 
calls never fails to arouse the interest 
of his auditors. But Jules has a cousin 
who is nearly as competent as he is, 
and out of family pride Jules is always 
ready to admit it. 


UST as one of these imitations was 

being given, Sam, the colored boy 
who looks after the boats, decoys, etc., 
pushed his face through the doorway 
and stood with glistening eyes and a 
wide smile. He loved to hear these 
imitations, but could not do them him- 
self. One of the members made the 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. ear 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanne 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
All_kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING, Estimates if desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits, FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc, Write today. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Established twenty years 
Kenneth Smith, Pres. 

Ask yourself, ‘Is the firm reliable, and will 
it save me money and give me good style? 
Our ever increasing list of old customers 
over a period of many years is our best 
proof of better work. 

Send four our free style 
book giving you some 
ideas of the luxurious 
garments your own 
catch will make. 
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GLOBE TANNING CO., 


254 8.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 


Have your RAW FURS tanned 
and made into beautiful coats, 
» chokers, rugs, ete., 
“‘T - FROM - FACTORY- 
Big Savings. Latest 
Highest grade fur tanning and 
guaranteed. Write for 
REE illustrated catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. M.M.1 CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Get Our 
Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


Your raw furs tanned and 
made into beautitul coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 
ste. Enermous savings. Send 
for FREE cataiog. 

ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 

25 N. Dearborn St. 

Dept. M-! Chicago, I11. 





Guncraft 


By 


WILLIAM A. 
BRUETTE 





The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


Illustrated Paper, $1.00 


215 ges 
- Cloth, $2.00 





AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 

A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
The book for the amateur. 
Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


others. 
157 pages. 





MODERN BREAKING 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults anf Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 
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rash statement that ducks are not 
really called, that any slight sound at- 
tracts their attention, they look toward 
the source of the sound, see the decoys 
and just sail right in, etc. This state- 
ment started a hot argument, so Jules 
was requested to give some of his ex- 
perience that would tend to prove 
whether ducks respond to the call or to 
the decoys. Here is an experience that 
Jules stated would prove that ducks 
could be called. : 
“Et was down near New Orlean. On 
long narrow lake, not vaire wide. I 
’ave put out dose deecoy an’ I t’ink me 
I ’ave some fun today. Well, dere was 
lots of duck, but dey don’ wan’ to fly 
today in beeg flock. Only come maybee 
wan, maybee two, sometime t’ree all 
alone, but I call dem to me an’ I ’ave 
good fun. Here come wan an’ I call 
like dese an’ like dese (gives several 
quacks) an’ she come right over an’ 
Bang! I slap heem right in de face. 
Den come along two ’nudder wan an’ 
I call dem (quack, quack) an’ I get 
dem too. An’ vaire soon t’ree ’nudders 
wan come along an’ I call dem too, but 
I get only wan. An’ so she go all day 
ontil bout noon. An’ dere es wan fine 
beeg greenhead mallard drake come 
along out in middle of dat lake. An’ 
jus’ w’en I am to call, w’at you t’ink? 


UT from me on de ’nudders side of 
dat lake I see beeg bunch of dee- 
coy. An’ from dose deecoy come a 
beautiful (quack, quack). An’ dat beeg 
greenhead start to go from me. I get 
excite’, but I call vaire nice (quack, 
auack) an’ dat beeg ducks come to me 
again. An’ jus’ w’en he es vaire close 
come again dat (quack, quack) from 
de ’nudders side an’ dat duck go again 
from me. But she don’ go vaire far. 
She stay out in middle of de lake an’ 
fly away off to de ’nudders end. Den 
she turn ’round an’ comes back. Right 
away I know w’at es ’appen. Dat es 
cousin Joe with dose deecoy. Now, 
w’en I call, et es jus’ like real duck, 
only more so. An’ w’en Joe call et-es 
almos’ as good. An’ I make up my min’ 
dat I mus’ ’ave dose greenhead mallard. 
“Well, w’en dat ducks come back an’ 
es almos’ between, I call and dat duck 
start to me, den Joe call, an’ dat ducks 
go from me. Den I call again an’ dat 
duck come to me again. Den Joe call 
an’ dat ducks go from me. Den I get 
made me, an’ I call all de time, don’ 
stop at all. An’ I guess Joe get mad 
too. I can hear heem call all de time. 
We both call togedder an’ nobody will 
stop.” 


LL during this tale, Sam was stand- 
ing in the doorway wide eyed and 
with a broad smile on his face. He was 
heart and soul in the great conflict to 
see who would win the duck. 
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“Dat poor duck, he don’ know w’at 
to do. He jus’ seem to stop in de air. 
I am calling an’ Joe es calling. Dat 
ducks seems to be in great pain. Couple 
feadders drop out. Den some more 
‘feadders drop out an’ float down to de 
water. Den dat ducks she jus’ split in 
de middle an’ wan half go over to Joe 
an’ wan half come to me. What you 
tink of dat?” 

Whereupon everyone yelled, “NOT so 
b-a-a-a-d.” 

Everyone yelled except Sam. With his 
mouth open he was still looking at 
Jules, apparently unable to fathom the 
unusual climax. When the laughter 
around the room helped to bring him 
out of his spell, a look of consternation 
came over his countenance, and with a 
disgusted, “Fo’ Gawd’s sake,” the dusky 
head withdrew from the doorway. 


The Stranger 
(Continued from page 5) 


was coming short and labored from 
his heaving flank. Then he began 
to corkscrew his way up _ into 
hills and cliffs. Then fell a hush, save 
now and then a whimper from some 
discouraged hound or a low howl that 
made us all sad. “Well,” said one, “I 
guess the ‘old beater’ has about got 
tired of the fun and is getting ready 
to turn out the lights and ring down 
the curtain.” “Yes,” replied another, 
“that’s where they always lose him; we 
may as well blow out and quit; but we 
have had a fine run all the same,” and 
he had raised his horn to his lips to 
blow when, like the peal of a trumpet, 
“the Stranger’s” splendid voice came 
rolling down the hillside in full cry and 
hot pursuit, followed in a few minutes 
by all the rest of the pack, and a little 
later the tired fox, with drooping tail 
and hot and rapid hah-hah-hah, bounded 
across the road through a break of 
brush, with the hounds running free 
and fast not 50 feet in the rear. He 
ducked and dodged and doubled through 
the thickest of the thickets he could 
find, but the eager hounds swarmed 
through en masse, and right onto him, 
and he had not a moment in which to 
recover his wind. Then he made a bold 
dash for the cliffs again; but the woods 
were open, the running free, and “the 
Stranger” was too warm for him, and 
presently we heard him squall, then a 
confusion of squalls and growls, and 
when we rode up to the spot the “old 
beater,” the wizard of the woods, lay 
lifeless among his enemies, and that’s 
the end of the narrative. 


However, it might not be out of place 
to tell the secret of the “old beater’s” 
former successes in evading the dogs 
whenever he got ready to quit the race. 
It was dead easy, and the old scamp had 
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really come to enjoy the sport. A 
“possum” hunter, who came clamber- 
ing down the cliffs to the spot where we 
stood about the dead -fox, told us 
about it. 

He said that when the hounds first 
came out of the valley and over the 
bench of the mountain he was standing 
near the brink of the ledge, where a 
long cliff or column of almost solid rock 
extended upon either side of him some 
four or five hundred yards. When he 
heard the hounds come up the bench he 
stepped back behind the brush and 
watched the whole proceeding; pres- 
ently, “clipity, clipity, clip” came the 
fox and darted through a small thicket, 
disappearing over the brink of the cliff. 
Next came “the Stranger,” belting it 
hard, and not a hundred.yards be- 
hind the balance of the pack. “The 
Stranger” dashed straight on by, some 
50 yards, then whirled, and circling a 
couple of times thrust his way through 
the small thicket at the brow of the cliff 
and howled. Then he heard the noise 
of the scramble and a scrape, and a 
heavy thud at the bottom of the cliff, 
some 40 feet below, and “the 
Stranger’s” voice in full cry, running 
again, straight from the valley. Upon 
examination he found that an ash tree 
grew from within 10 feet of the bottom 
of the ledge to the top, and leaning near 
the summit, within 3 feet. When the 
fox had disappeared over the bluff he 
had simply jumped upon this leaning 
tree and ran it down. It was an easy 
trick for a fox, but a most hazardous 
feat for a dog to attempt, but “the 
Stranger” did it gamely, and though it 
bunged and bruised him and cost him 
a broken rib, it made him the pride of 
the pack and the prime favorite of 
every fox hunter in all the country. 
There was no other place in a quarter 
of a mile of either side of the ash tree 
where the cliff could be climbed by any- 
thing, and the tactics of the “old beater” 
heretofore had always been to run his 
race gamely till he tired, then make for 
his tree and climb up and sit on the 
bluff till the hounds worked their way 
round and slip down the tree and sit 
at the bottom till they worked round 
again, and then run up again and down, 
and so on, and so on, till they were 
worried out and entirely beaten. 

We had the tree chopped down that 
very night by the “’possum hunter” and 
went home with the finest brush of the 
season. After the chase “the Stranger” 
had a home everywhere he went and 
was fattened and feasted by all hands. 
He has long since gone where the good 
dogs go, but he led the chase for 
many a year and left many illustrious 
descendants, some of whom are famous 
pack leaders to this day; but the man 
who owns one most like “the Stranger” 
is considered the most fortunate. 
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The Sneak-a-Duck 
(Continued from page 31) 


But we must get back to our subject. 
The contrivance which is shown in this 
story will absolutely bring home the 
dark meat when nothing else will work. 
It is not necessary to crawl on your 
hands and knees several hundred yards 
when you can roll up on wheels. 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug work 
a specialty. Where you send in 
a set of teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, wolf, 
coyote, fox, wildcat, etc., we can 
put them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with 


waxed or painted mouth and’ waxed tongue 
which look natural and perfect. We buy all 
kinds of small animal teeth. Get our new 
illustrated circular. 
























UNTERS out here are accustomed 

to taking long range shots which 
for the most part are without results Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 
except for the ammunition dealers. 
Since building the “Sneak-a-Duck,” I 
have secured all the shots I want at 
ranges of from fifteen to thirty yards. 
It all depends on how close you care to 
get. The following directions and speci- 
fications will give you an idea of how i 95 
to build the machine but the dimensions #1925 
may vary with the size and weight of : CML 6 shot. 1924 Hand 
the hunter: j ‘ Fa Ae . ons Ginia Saas with 





Three things should be remembered Controlied by Thumb, Your Choice at 623 
in the construction and operation of } SEND NO MONEY, Sissi cots cre reno 
one: First, make it plenty strong to 359 EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING Corp. 


support your weight and added pres- 
sure. Second, use light material and 
wheels that will not cut into the ground. 
Third, take plenty of time in placing 
your weed screen, as the whole secret 
is to be completely covered so you will 
appear as a large weed rolling slowly 
toward the lake. 

The material used is good quality 
1X4 white pine. Use 6d nails and for 
wheels get any small strong wheel but 
it is preferable to use small bicycle 
wheels about 16 inchs in diameter. My 
frame is 4 feet long by 3% feet wide. 
The two back wheels are set inside the 
frame four inches, which is done by 
laying one strip of 1x4 on the outside. 
This gives the axles better support than 
if the wheels were placed on the out- 
side. The front wheel is placed in the 
center. 






» 9 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess —— Made of blued 
ea clamps rigidly on breech o arrels. 12, 
















Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 




















[ ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS Shade" hapvy 


with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
is scientifically and practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 


that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter com- 


— HE complete outfit is a cross work 

of frame slats having two wheels 
about 1 ft. from the rear and one front 
wheel in the center. After the frame is 
completed, wire netting is placed in 
front of the platform and partly around 
the sides. A tow sack is cut and tacked 
so as to drag on the ground below the 
frame and cover up any possible glim. 
mer from the wheels. The wire fence 
on top is so constructed that it will 
hold weeds. When finished, it is small 
enough to place in your car and take 
to the lake. 

The hunter drives to a lake where 
ducks are seen on the bank and stops 
several hundred yards away. The 
“Sneak-a-Duck” is taken out and placed 
in position facing the lake. Large 
tumble weeds or other weeds are spiked 
into the wire in front and on the sides 
and the inside toe of the right boot is 
spiked with a strip of leather into which 


IF 


plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 











Six Color Combinations TR, Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 

a= .25 ™ game fish in actual colors. 
wings = aapocers sore 


Heddon fs Tackle 


Heddon Made 








Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature. 


WISCONSIN’S 


AQUATIC 
NURSERIES 
BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 















Book of the Black Dass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


Author of “Bass, Pike, Perch, and Other 
Game Fishes of America,” etc. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


Since 1920 Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old 

an of Fishing, has been at work rewriting 
his famous Book of the Black Bass, which 
contains the complete scientific and life 
history of the bass, together with a practical 
treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of tools and tackle. To the il- 
lustrations Dr. Henshall has given the same 
minute care that he has given to the text. 
With the exception of some line drawings, 
they are new and consist in many black-and- 
whites and several very fine ones in color. 
This edition, therefore, of the Book of the 
Black Bass is virtually a new book. It will 
be as welcome to Blass Bass fishermen as 
the pull at the end of their lines, while it 
proves more than ever Dr. Henshall’s right 
to be called “‘the Father of the Blass Bass.” 


9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 


A copy of the book, handsomely bound in 
34 Turkey Morocco, costs $10.00 net. 


The Salt Water 
Angler 


By LEONARD HULIT 


“The Salt Wa- 
ter Angler” is 
much more than 
just a book about 
salt water fishing: 
it is a compendium 
of valuable and in- 
teresting informa- 
tion for salt water 
anglers. First, the 

book contains a practical biography of each 
species of fish angled for along the Atlantic 
seaboard, illustrated by authoritative plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Here the reader may learn the characteris- 
tics of the various fishes discussed and 
where they may be looked for under given 
conditions. 

Added to this is a complete list and de- 
scription of tackle necessary for taking dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are chapters on 
“The Modern Surf Rod,” “Ways of the Fish- 
hook,” “Selection and Care of Lines,” and 
“Surf Casting Sinkers."" These are also il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs of 
the various tackle described. 

Together with the recital of the looks and 
habits of the many salt water fish, is neces- 
sary and invaluable information concerning 
the bait used to attract each kind. Not only 
does every species of fish require a different 
bait; but the same fish have varying tastes 
and will bite greedily one day on a bait that 
they may refuse to touch the next, 


PRICE $3.50 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


nails have been driven. A similar strap 
is tied on the outside of the left toe. 
This is such that when the hunter takes 
his position on his left side on the car, 
his inside right toe will push him along 
and his outside left toe will assist. 
You are flat behind the weeds. No part 
of your clothing must show and you 
slowly push yourself toward the water 
until you reach the desired position. 
When ready to shoot, stop your car 
carefully, back off into a kneeling posi- 
tion on the ground and pick up your 
gun, then rise and do your stuff. 


Blue Quail in the Foothill 


Country 
(Continued from page 21) 

two days a week. Not very many limits 
are brought in after the first few days 
of the season, the birds getting wild 
quickly, and flying from one range of 
foot-hills to another, or into cover al- 
most impossible to negotiate. At the 
same time, the patient, tireless hunter 
can almost always get the limit, or 
close to it, by steady walking and good 
shooting, if he is willing to work. It 
is no “parlor” game, but requires a 
pair of stout legs and a capacity for 
quick action with a shot-gun. 

The weather as a rule is bright and 
cool, and the roads to the best of the 
quail country are modern-paved boule- 
vards. We left the shadowy outline of 
the foot-hill country behind at twilight, 
canopied by a million glimmering stars, 
and rolled homewards with a cool night- 
wind fanning our faces as we headed 
for Los Angeles. 


A Newfoundland Outing 
(Continued from page 28) 
up the turbulent Humber broke with a 
cloudless sky. Though the sun shone, 
a cold, crisp wind made us shiver as 


we stepped into the water. The entire 
day we waded through the plunging 
rapids, dragging and pushing the heavy 
dories over the shelves and shallows. 
The first night, footsore and weary, we 
camped at a spot known as the Little 
Falls, in reality a heavy rapid. Supper 
was cooked with everyone in a bad 
humor. It is surprising, however, how 
quickly one’s spirits are revived after 
a change of clothing, and that gnawing 
belly hunger has been satisfied, and 
when one’s aching limbs are warmed 
and resting before a cheery fire. 


HE next morning Croft landed a 

fine “grilse,” or young salmon, in 
the pool below the rapids, making the 
breakfast a pronounced success. For 
still another day we battled with the 
rapids, and it was not until the third 
day that we came in sight of our goal— 
the Grand Falls of the Humber. Late 
in the afternoon, after twenty-three 


miles of straining against the current 
which seemed ever determined to push 
us back, a sight as heavenly to our 
Weary eyes as was the promised land 
to Joshua’s host came into view. As 
we rounded a bend in the river, the 
majestic falls, below which lies one of 
the best salmon pools on North Amer- 
ica, greeted us. A twelve-foot drop of 
water extended for over a hundred 
yards across the river in shimmering 
splendor. Salmon were leaping every- 
where—sometimes as many as twenty a 
minute would try the jump. This was 
indeed a sight worth traveling hundreds 
of miles to see. 


We had also accomplished what few 
people had ever done—taken dories to 
the Grand Falls of the Humber. It 
was, therefore, with no little pride and 
satisfaction that we pitched camp on 
a wooded bluff overlooking the river, 
and it seemed as if we could stay there 
forever, lulled to sleep by the sigh- 
ing pines, with the music of the falls 
ringing in our ears, and the words, 
“The Humber is a noble river and full 
of fish,” on the lips of all, dying into 
the night. 


Dear and Bear in Northern 
Maine 
(Continued from page 10) 


within one-half mile of camp, his foot- 
prints were huge and so fresh that they 
were, as the guides say, “fairly steam- 
ing.” 


E followed this track across moun- 

tains, over windfalls and through 
swamps; it was altogether the roughest 
going I had ever seen. At times the 
bear was apparently not far ahead of 
us, but darkness began to descend and, 
greatly crestfallen, we had to turn back 
tocamp. Just then a big northern owl 
floated down from a tall pine; as I 
raised my gun to it my guide said 
quickly, “Don’t shoot that! Them’s 
bad. If you kill an owl, you won’t get 
your bear.” 

The next day we found a trap sprung 
and the bait gone. We could not see 
how this could possibly have been done, 
but the footprints showed that it was 
the work of a large bear. We baited 
once more and reset the trap, fixing it 
so that, as my guide thought, it 
could not happen again. A week later 
we were amazed to find the bait gone 
again and the trap sprung. This was 
almost uncanny. We then realized that 
we were up against an “educated” bear 
—one that had already had some ex- 
perience with traps, 

We were now on our mettle and 
everything was again prepared with 
the utmost care, but ten days later the 
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same thing occurred for the third time. 
My guide now began to be seriously 
disturbed, for he is a famous trapper 
and he felt that his reputation was at 
stake. He told me that he sat up 
nearly all night planning what to do. 
So we took some more bait, fastened it 
with heavy wire to the roots of a tree, 
set two traps instead of one and made 
the lay-out very different from what is 
customary. But the bear seemed to 
scent something unusual and did not 
return. 


Our last day at Bluffer came and it 

seemed that after all I would have 
to go home without any bear. But we 
decided to try once more. It was the 
fifth of November. At five o’clock we 
were eating breakfast by lamp light 
and before six we started out. I was 
barely able to see the sights on my rifle. 
When we reached the spot where the 
two traps had been set, we saw plenty 
of signs that a bear had been there 
not long before—and a very mad bear 
he must have been. Bushes were torn 
up, bark was clawed off trees the bear 
had climbed, and huge chunks of wood 
were bitten off the tree trunks. Be- 
sides great holes were dug in the 
ground. Bruin had done all this in his 
effort to get rid of the little steel trap 
that had closed on his toes when he 
tried to take the bait. 

My guide took his track and, after 
traveling cautiously not more than half 
a mile, we came to an old windfall 
upon which I climbed. In a thicket of 
‘small pines, just beyond I caught a 
flash of something black and fired in- 
stantly. Instead of showing fight, the 
bear simply crumpled up in a furry 
heap and cried just like a baby. The 
bullet had broken his backbone. I felt 
almost sick over it and hardly had the 
heart to fire a second time and put 
him out of his misery. He measured 
five feet two inches from nose to tail 
and was beautifully furred. 

On retracing our steps to where the 
bait was, we saw to our amazement the 
track of a smaller bear, which had been 
overlooked at first in our excitement. 
It was then growing late and we had 
breakfasted at 5 A. M., but all thoughts 
of “biling the kittle’ were instantly 
forgotten, and for more than three 
hours we followed this new track. It 
was rather difficult tracking on the 
leaves as the snow had melted. Finally, 
to our disgust, the track led to a small 
brook and the bear had walked down 
the bed of the stream throwing us com- 
pletely off the trail. We then decided 
to cook our lunch, and to return and 
skin the first bear. 


HEN this had been done it was al- 
most dark and we were several 
miles from camp, so we headed for home. 
As we crossed a little marshy place in 
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the trail, my guide caught sight of the 
deep footprint of a bear freshly made 
since we had passed the same spot that 
morning. Almost breathless, we followed 
this track and had not gone far -be- 
fore we heard an awful racket in a 
swamp on the right. I ran ahead of my 
guide and in my haste must have broken 
a stick, for the bear evidently heard 
me and the uproar increased. I crawled 
up on a stump with my rifle ready to 
shoot and could see him about 25 yards 
away. I could hardly imagine more 
commotion than the bear was making. 
He was whirling round and round, 
banging the trap which dangled from 
his fore paw against the trees and 
bushes. He had evidently worked him- 
self into a terrible temper in his efforts 
to get rid of it. 

Remembering the advice of my guide: 
“When. you see a bear, shoot—and don’t 
stop giving him the lead till I say he’s 
ready to skin,” I fired into the mass of 
whirling fur. The first shot knocked 
him over, but he was instantly up and 
coming blindly in my direction. A sec- 
ond shot finished him. 


WE discovered later that the trap 

was hanging to his paw by only 
two toes and with a few more struggles 
would have been off. He was not as 
large as the first bear but I was more 
than satisfied. Two bears for my 
.30-30 in one day! 

This was the climax of my trip and 
the bears brought it to a fitting close. 
I also shot a bob-cat, a red fox, and in 
one of the bear traps caught a very 
fine fisher. Greatly to my guide’s dis- 
gust I lost the opportunity of getting a 
second fox. We were still-hunting for 
deer one morning, when I happened to 
catch sight of a small moving animal 
about 15 yards off. It was a fox play- 
ing with a mouse and acting just like 
a house cat. My guide handed me the 
.22 and whispered “Give it to him.” But 
it made such a pretty picture, the fox 
gleaming in the sunlight, that I just 
stood and watched instead of shooting. 

Our trip out of the woods this year 
was uneventful, the weather being mild 
for late November and the river free 
of ice. This was quite a contrast to 
last year when winter came down from 
the north and surprised us with a deep 
fall of snow and frozen streams. Ca- 
noeing was impossible and horses were 
sent up to us fifty miles through the 
drifts. We came out on a bob sled in 
a blizzard and it was hard work, but 
great sport and I liked it. I am con- 
tinually finding out that what veteran 
sportsmen say is true, that uncertainty 
and variety make sport what it is, and 
that success comes oftenest when you 
have just decided, against your feel- 
ings and maybe against your judgment, 
not to give up. 





18th Annual 
Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 
Registered by the A.T.A. 
An entirely new program 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA | 


January 5th to 10th, 1925 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 
Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 

the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 
Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 26th 
to 3lst, for money and trophies, 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPENS JAN. 5th 
Special Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 
and Field Trial participants 
For Information address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
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BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. and Sat. 
> Via New Palatial Twin- 
Screw Oil-Burning. 
Steamers. 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Offering passengers the 

comforts and conveniences 

enjoyed on highest class 

transatlantic liners. 

Tickets are interchange- 
able on these two steamers, which land their 
passengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sport 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda—Especially at- 

tractive, located in the historic, picturesque and 

quaint part of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and 

service. Magnificent tiled covered and heated 


swimming pool. 
West Indies 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 


For illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotei, or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, * 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 
147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cabins 


AND 


Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 


stairways, etc. 


chimneys; rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 


9x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Duck Guns and Loads 
(Continued from page 6) 


terns and drive the 6s or 4s hard 
enough to take care of all average 
middle or short distance shooting. 


T HEY are the usual small-town, 

farm-boy load that suits most any 
gun and the weight and skill of the 
average fair-to-middling duck hunter, 
who isn’t an 80-yard shot on wild fowl, 
and has less use for an 80 yard gun 
or load than he has for something to 
take care of the 30 to 50 yard chances 
that present’ themselves quite fre- 
quently at most any blind, pond, or 
sluggish stream where the ducks are 
jumped out of the grass, brush, or 
water lilies. 

Quick work and fast, accurate, snap 
shooting at black ducks and mallards 
is often as necessary as a long lead and 
a hard-hitting load on an exceptional 
shot. A duck jumps unexpectedly, it 
climbs rapidly, and it gets out of range 
in a couple of seconds. It takes quick 
work to drop a paddle or pole, swing 
around, aim, and fire to stop them. 
And speed in getting into action is 
therefore just as necessary in many 
cases as long range and high velocity. 
Light recoil and a moderate weight of 
gun are real advantages for some types 
of duck shooting. A duck can’t afford 
to spend all of his time out in a com- 
munity in the open water. He’s got to 
eat and this means a rice field, a corn- 
field, or a grown-up and overflowed bot- 
tom where there is plenty of cover that 
hides the hunter from the duck just as 
it hides the duck from the hunter. Close 
rang snap shooting is therefore about 
as common as long range deliberate 
chances. 

The ideal duck shooting combination 
of course depends upon the skill and 
physical and mental characteristics of 
the shooter, and the type of duck shoot- 
ing that he has to do. 

If long-range shooting is imperative 
nearly all the time the gun and load 
which gives the maximum range is the 
logical choice. If decoy or grass bar 
shooting is the rule, a more open load, 
faster handling, and more rapid shoot- 
ing combination will be more effective. 
It is merely a case of fitting the tools 
to the work. 
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Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 18) 


things in shape a candle is in order. 
The days are short, during winter in 
the north country, the trapper is forced 
to leave camp as soon as it is light 
enough to see, in order to cover his 
route and get to the next place by dark. 


OME men will advise you to have 
your stub lines extend from the 
main camp with the latter presenting 
a hub and the short lines the spokes of 
a wheel. This is not always practicable, 
for everything depends on the kind of 
country trapped and the amount of fur 
in it. Sometimes it is necessary to 
have your cabins all extended in the 
same general direction returning over 
the same route at the end of each trip. 
When you are building your main 
cabin and side camps, save all the chips 
and stuff, piling them in some sort of 
sheltered spot and they will make good 
wood later on. Never leave any cabin 
or camp without seeing kindlings ready 
for instant lighting. Often, in extreme 
severe weather, the trapper will get to 
his cabin feeling so benumbed in the 
hands that it is an agony to try to make 
shavings for a fire. Birch bark makes 
ideal timber, for when dried it is very 
inflammable. A small piece will start 
your fire in a jiffy and pays well for 
the little trouble in gathering. 

We will finish this paper with a few 
remarks on the killing and care of 
game used for meats, for although lo- 
cated in a good moose and deer country, 
the tyro is more than apt to eat rab- 
bits and grouse instead of the former. 
In other words, moose and deer aren’t 
any too easy a mark for the amateur. 

When you start out to hunt one of 
these animals, remember you are deal- 
ing with one of nature’s most educated 
folks. Possessed of remarkable hear- 
ing, an amazingly keen nose, splendid 
sight and with animal instinct for self- 
preservation developed to the nth de- 
gree, either of these creatures will give 
you a race for your money. There is 
perhaps no sport to compare with the 
pursuit of these wily animals; indeed 
it has aptly been termed, “The Master 
Wildwood Sport.” Of course there are 
times, such as during the rutting or 
mating season, when the veriest tyro 
will stumble onto the deer or moose at 
thirty yards but when the cold weather 
comes (at which time the meat will 
keep without any treatment), the ani- 
mals are the shyest of the shy. 

The habits of both creatures change 
with the seasons. In the summer they 


are bothered by the winged pests, such 
as gnats, flies and mosquitoes, causing 
them to hit for the water resorts, much 
as Mr. and Mrs. Gotrox hit for the 
watering places when it gets too hot 
In addition to 


for them elsewhere. 
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haunting the shores and waters of 
small lakes and streams, the moose fre- 
quent what are known as licks—springs 
gushing forth from the hillsides where 
the water has a peculiar mineral or 
salty flavor. These places are readily 
discovered by following the trails of 
the moose where they travel back and 
forth, wearing paths in the mountain- 
side often two feet in depth. Any 
member of the deer tribe is susceptible 
to the lure of the salt lick. In the past 
it has been a practice amongst pioneers 
to place salt in favorable localities, thus 
making their own licks and luring the 
deer to the very spot but beside being 
unsportsmanlike, this practice is not 
necessary to the trapper. 


Y the time the trapper is ready to 

take care of his winter meat the 
frosts will have changed the habits of 
the moose and deer somewhat. Instead 
of haunting the watering places he will 
take to the higher ranges and feed there 
until the deep snow drive him back to 
the lower levels. No doubt my readers 
have read that a man can run down 
a moose with snowshoes but I’d advise 
him not to try it unless he has a whole 
week of spare time to invest in the ex- 
periment. By that time he will be 
ready to quit and the moose will just 
begin to enjoy himself. Of course there 
are rare instances, as for instance when 
the snow is four feet deep and crusted, 
when one could tire a moose out in a 
few hours. 

Methods which we give for moose hunt- 
ing will be practicable for deer hunt- 
ing also in the same locality. First the 
hunter must make up his mind to exer- 
cise unusual care and patience. Don’t 
rush matters—better stay home and 
cut wood if you’re in a hurry. And, 
don’t hunt until conditions are at least 
halfway favorable. The Indian waits 
until the right day, then he goes out 
and usually brings home the bacon. If 
the ground is frozen the leaves and 
twigs will snap and crackle underfoot, 
making a noise that would warn a 
moose some distance away. Never start 
your hunting when a varying wind is 
blowing for it is apt to swerve on you 
at the vital moment. 

During a slow drizzling rain travel- 
ing through the woods is not so dis- 
agreeable as one would naturally 
imagine and from our viewpoint can- 
not be excelled as a time for moose 
hunting. The woods carpet is wet and 
soggy and the most awkward of hunters 
can get about with very little noise 
and the rain kills most of the human 
scent or at least carries it to the earth 
where no wind can whip it abroad. A 
high wind is also good for hunting and 
if one works against it the noise of his 
approach is drowned by the sighing of 
the trees and the rustle of the leaves 
and twigs on the ground. 
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The hunter should be abroad at the 
earliest peep of the day, and his best 
chances are during the next three or 
four hours. At this time the moose 
and deer are feeding and if the hunter 
has acquainted himself with the ap- 
proximate feeding grounds of the 
gamé, he can choose a spot command- 
ing a view of these grounds and wait 
there until something happens. 


E must learn to distinguish be- 
tween fresh sign and that of a 
week’s age. Moose and deer travel con- 
tinuously. Today a small band-of them 
may be feeding on a certain range and 
tomorrow the leader may be heading 
his followers over another range, miles 
distant. But, if you keep tab of a cer- 
tain band, you will surely discover their 
habits are very regular and at a certain 
time they will revisit the first range. 
When you are lucky enough to kill 
your moose you will find, if it is the 
first one, a big task confronting you 
in the matter of dressing and skinning 
it. Tackle the skinning first, slitting 
down the belly and up the legs on the 
inside, working from one side first and 
then the other until the job is completed 
at the backbone. The matter of disem- 
boweling the animal is the hardest but 
may be lightened as follows. Cut off 
the head, a foreleg (between the shoul- 
der blade and the backbone) and a hind- 
leg. Then by cutting away one whole 
side of ribs the inwards are easily got- 
ten out. Don’t imagine, you deer 
hunters, that a moose can be handled 
as easily as a buck! It takes all the 
strength a husky man can summon to 
turn a moose from one side to another. 
If you have to pack the meat any 
distance it must be cut up in chunks. 
If it is cold enough to exclude any pos- 
sibility of spoiling the meat can be 
rolled in the hide and protected from 
small birds such as jays or magpies 
until such a time as it can be moved. 
And if the weather is warm it should 
be taken care of; salted and jerked as 
described previously, as quickly as pos- 
sible. If there are any blow flies about 
they will get at the meat and spoil it 
for you in a hurry. Sometimes it is 
necessary to hang your game up in 
a tree, to keep the furbearers away 
from it but a few traps scattered about 
will more than pay for the extra trouble 
as one will often make a good catch at 
the scenes of these kills. 
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UIT worrying about your job or your pay. 
Uncle Sam wants you in his Civil Ser- 
vice in a fine job you can’t lose for political, 
personal or religious reasons. No experience needed. ¢ 
Good pay, short hours, 30-day vacations, sick leave 
with full’ pay. Pick the job you want—Railway 7 
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BINOCULARS 


Achromatic, Adjustable, Clear 
White Crystal Lenses, Excep- 
tionally Powerful. French make. 
Central focusing and width ad- 
justment. Large Field of Vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, etc. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Well made and service- 
able; will last a lifetime. Black 
morocco covered body. Case 
and Shoulder Straps included. 
Unsurpassed Value, 


— TO ONLY 


Cc. 0. $8.75 


Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully 
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ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
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Seeman ha Teena nce eee BE RAPER SRE I 


Who wants to drowse away stuffy nights indoors when 
the cozy warmth of your 


WOODS ierdom ROBE 


is proof against ice, snow and cold? Relaxed in every muscle, toasty warm 
to the tips of your toes, you may sleep through winter’s fiercest blizzard on 
an open porch while you dream of blue skies, droning bees and June roses. 
Protected adequately against every emergency of cold and dampness, go out 
under the frosty winter stars and let the ozone put new color in your cheeks. 


Here are warmth, lightness, automatic ventilation and perfect dryness, every 
quality you need in a protective robe for camping trips, automobiling, canoe- 
ing or home use. 

Woops Roses have proved a boon to the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 
Hudson Bay trappers and Arctic big-game hunters as well as United States 
and Canadian Government forest survey forces. Now let them point the 
way to winter health in outdoor life for you. 


Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lrtp., Ottawa, CANADA 
Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Welland Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, 

















The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy cortiers, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


3x5 approx. ...... $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
ees Shae J 5x8. .60.00 to 75.00 





If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
| guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
2on or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferted until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 



















POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. L., Y. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 



































GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels. Home of imported champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, . J., Address Charles Inglee, 155 
Montague, Brooklyn. N. Y. 






















ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam_ both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. _ Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLIN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers — pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


POINTER PUPS, FULL BLOODED, BUT 
not registered. Healthy and all good lookers. 
Ten and fifteen dollars. Morgan Williams, Stam- 
ford, Texas. 












































AIREDALES 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER AIREDALES— 
Seven grand litters reserved for Xmas delivery. 
The ideal present for man, woman or child. My 
dogs are noted for intelligence, courage, loyalty 
and hunting ability and in addition are winning 
wherever shown. A _ small deposit will reserve 
you a pup for shipment on exact date’ you specify. 
Send for mating list and literature. Lou Holliday, 
Victor, Mont. (Reference, Wm. Bruette, Editor.) 


AIREDALE TERRIERS OF RANK—HERE 
you can get what you want. Quality and Breeding. 
Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 

























HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, III. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


oo 

PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker sees. Trained 
dogs ama on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomety City, Mo. 











































HOUNDS 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 
uppies. Best of breeding, prices reasonable. Red 
Wood Valley Kennels, Lynd, Minn. 


RABBIT HOUNDS GUN AND FIELD 
broken; Long eared, open trailers $20.00 each, 
ten = trial, square dealing. Leo Adams, Ram- 
sey, \ 


FOR SALE—MY REAL COONHOUND 
Buck on trial, C. Scott, S105, Sedalia Ky. 
































MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


ous ae qnase FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky. offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, no nN ror Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds. Coon “aa Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit . Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado "Springs, Mo. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27%c; % dollar size 53c; "Eag le cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Cdiereie Springs, Colo. 


LIVE STOCK 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


WANTED — BROTHER COON HUNTERS 
and trappers, all of you, get your name and address 
to me at once, don’t fail, investigate, be successful, 
important information for you, increase your knowl- 
edge, don’t miss this. Send me name and address 
at once for particulars. A postcard will do, write 
olainly. No obligations. Address, Raymond Binga- 
man, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 


TRAPPERS—CRAGO CELEBRATED LEAP- 
ing traps, lightest, ee, sy est catching, strong- 
est holding traps made. issoula Clutch Trap 
Company, Missoula, Montana. 

FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 
raccoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, opossum, mus- 
covy ducks. B. Tippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, 


Minn. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks” time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Seanatend, 
Quebec, Canada. 


COYOTES, BADGERS, MINKS, FOR SALE: 
Foxes, Raccoons, Skunks, Oppossums, Squirrels, 
Prairie dogs and Game Birds. We buy_ wild 
animals and Game Birds. Edgemere Game Farm. 
Troy, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR USE IN DRIVING RATS, 
rabbits and other game from their dens. 
white or brown, large or small. 
Females $5.00. Pair $9.00. Will ship C. 
J. Younger, Dept. B, Newton Falls, 


ALDER CREEK GAME FARM, NEHALEM, 
Oregon, offers—canvasback & other wild ducks, 
Chinese pheasants, Canadian & cackling geese. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eegs for Se delivery. 
Stamp for price list. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 

PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD DUCKS, 
and wild turkeys, many varieties. Order eggs 
now. Some splendid L seoeting. stock for eT 


shipment. Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. 9-20, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


FERRETS: 
shipper. Catalogue 
London, Ohio, 


BREEDER, TRAINER AND 
free. Thos. Sellars, New 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE DUCKS—FISH—GAME—FU R-BEAR- 
ers will come to your waters, if you plant their 
favorite foods—Wild Rice and 35 others suitable 
for every condition. Discount on orders placed 
now. years successful planting experience. 
Write for literature, prices and planting advice. 
bal Aquatic Farm, 280 H Bik., Oshkosh, 

is. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 
Measures for Metallic Cartrid and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Lp ma supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N 


ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, 4 FEET 
long, $7; mountain lion, $16; deer, $9. These 
will’ make unique and ornamental floor or wall 
decorations, ‘omplete mountain lion rug, open 
mouth style, $45. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, 
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with order. February forms close January Ist. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—3 YEAR OLD LEAF. 3 LBS. 
chewing. $1.00; 4 lbs. smoking, $1.00; 6 Ibs. 
second smoking, $1.00. Pay for tobacco and 
protease when received. Kentucky Tobacco Assn., 

wesville, Ky. 


LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, ns. 


FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED ACRES 
land at Penfield, in heart of deer country. L. W. 
Smith, Penfield, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. Experence  un- 
neccessary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


HALF INTEREST IN SPORTING GOODS 
Stare. established retail and wholesale 
Sporting Goods Firm located in large New Eng- 
land city wishes a man, preferably with experience, 
to invest from $10,000 to $15,000; must become 
an active director in the Corporation; to be of 
enqueue character and with executive ability 

ire or write to H. R. Stuart, 132 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
ortunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 

usiness Training Inst, Buffalo, wi 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW, WONDER- 
ful invention. Ford owners wild over it. Dis- 
tributors profit 300%, thirty day trial offer. Write 
A. Super, 1304 Fondu ac, Milwaukee, Wis. 


$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE 
everyday household necessity in rural and small 
town districts. No money needed. Million dollar 
firm behind it. 
territory desired. 
Chicago, II. 


$100 WEEKLY—PLEASANT WORK: AP- 
pastes local agents to introduce Mother Hub- 
bard no canvassing: no delivering: no 
money invested. Adam Inthout, 566 Congress, 
Chicago. 


Write, for particulars and state 
S. Johnson, 611 W. Lake, 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-28, 
Denver, Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “‘real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 

atterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 

arehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


Dogs 
DOGS—(Continued from page 60) 
HEALTHY, INTELLIGENT, REGISTERED, 


mammcth. Great Danes Kennels, Dept. F, New 


Richmond, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 5 MONTHS OLD. 
Eligible to registration. Andrew Becker, R._I, 
conomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of 
age or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisconsin. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 


Fifteen cent per word. (Initals and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


LARGE, BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLANDS. 
The child’s dog supreme. rages puppies from 
America’s leading kennel. es $25.00 females 
$15.00. -Sent C. O. D., to reliable parties. Bert 
Carmony, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


AIREDALES, BEAGLES, COONHOUNDS, 
Pointers, Setters, Rabbit hounds. Wm. King, 
Poindexter, Ky. 


PEDIGREED, GRACE 100% LLEWELLYNS 
3-year dog and bitch, fine lookers, great fielders, 
fine retrievers; this kind always pleases, $100 each. 
Pair pedigreed 2% yea —- same qualities 
as above. $100 each. . Jones, 379 McNeil, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By Wituram A. BRuETTE 


This modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine which 
breed is best suited to his wants and pur- 
poses and how to select his typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 


353 pp. Illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 
KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner to imme- 
diately register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 


Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“jist Huntin'” is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal for 
the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a perfect short story, so in- 
geniously contrived by the author that al- 
most unnoticed he brings about the objective 
in a manner that not only holds cbellionad 
the reader but instructs the novice as well as 
the old-timer. 

Cloth, 


192 pages 


Journal of,a Sporting Nomad 
By J. T. STUDLEY 


The author's experiences in the hunting of 
big and little game in various parts of the 
world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. It takes the reader to New- 
foundland, West Africa, Alaska, Iceland and 
many other remote parts of the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the 
writer chiefly dwells upon, but this book 
will also serve as a useful guide to the 
Prospective traveler in these regions. 


303 Pages Illustrated Cloth $2.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York City. 


———— 
identify you. 


Illustrated $2.00 





If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent's Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


5o'cents The Dent Medicine Co., "srtwre 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Na.’I Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 
Everyth Need for Your Dog 


Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means{ No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestes 


Conn. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Curing Noble 


How a Valuable Dog Was Saved from Gun Shyness 


By LOU SMITH 


MORE gun shy dog _ than 
A Noble, the big, husky hound, 
was never seen. The first time 
I saw him Policeman Lou Oliver, then 
a youngster who had never worn a blue 
coat with brass buttons, brought Noble 
down from Trumanansburg, New York, 
to Ithaca and entered him in a fox 
chase which started up on South Hill, 
led down into the Inlet Valley and 
finished on the Ithaca Fair Grounds. 
There must have been twenty-five dogs 
in that race and many of them were 
fast dogs, too, but when the bunch 
swept down the finish that sleek young 
hound, Noble, was an easy winner. I 
took a liking to him, bought him, used 
him for rabbit and fox that fall and 
winter, shipped him up into northern 
New York where I had a hunting camp 
and the second winter we ran him up 
there, killing a lot of snowshoe rabbits 
and a fox or two ahead of him, and 
when spring came Noble was left at 
camp with Ed Slocum, the caretaker. 
The following fall Ed shipped Noble 
to me and I loaned him to Herman Pae- 
tow, an Ithaca gun maker who was 
fond of rabbit hunting, and Herman re- 
ported that dog as being so gun shy he 
would stop running a cotton tail when 
bunny turned and started back toward 
the man with the gun, and we could 
feel a couple of coarse shot just under 
Noble’s skin on his head, so we con- 
cluded Noble had been filled full of shot 
by some neighbor up in the north coun- 
try. In those days we could use ferrets 
and rabbits were thick. 
Every time a rabbit was started we 
waited until Noble holed the rabbit, 
then one of us would get off to one 


side with a gun while the other fellow 
dropped the ferret in and held Noble 
close to the hole, and when the rabbit 
bolted right under that dog’s nose the 
temptation was so great he would run 
the rabbit by sight until the gun 
cracked; then he would stop and lie as 
close to the ground as he could. Our 
next move was to rush up, get the rab- 
bit, let the dog muss it up as much as 
he would, make a big fuss over the dog 
and go on with the dog creeping along 
behind us. 

After perhaps twenty minutes he 
would go to hunting again and we 
would repeat the tactics as many times 
as possible after dressing a rabbit as 
soon as killed and giving Noble the head 
to eat. With much patience, never a 
cross word but many kind ones and not 
a few pats we eventually cured Noble 
of his gun shyness. 


INALLY he came to associate the 

crack of a gun with a rabbit roll- 
ing over and a dainty morsel to eat and 
until he went to the happy hunting 
ground a decade later there was never 
a trace of gun shyness in Noble. 
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The Home of Five Hundred 
Swallows 






EARL L. HECK, 










A 0ut seven o’clock one August 

evening not long ago, I noticed a 
swarm of hundreds of swallows hover- 
ing over an old smoke stack of an an- 
cient foundry built in a secluded spot 
along the old Erie and Miami Canal at 
Middletown, Ohio. One by one they dis- 
appeared inside the stack. Within a 
period of two minutes fully thirty-five 
had gone down there to spend the night. 
From al! directions came more, in pairs, 
in threes, or in groups of five or ten. 
They came from everywhere until the 
space above the top of the chimney was 
black. Around it they flew in a clock- 
wise direction. One by one did they 
disappear and within fifteen minutes 
more than five hundred had entered the 
stack. 




















Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * 7 * * * * 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince he. 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 


and up. 
C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 












































The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” : 
biscuit for every size and breed. POLICE*DOGS 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 8 8 NEW JERSEY 









Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 


“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 








Fred G. Shaw’s School for 
Fly Casting 


HE comparatively recent introduc- 
tion of dry fly fishing into this 
country has created a demand among 
anglers for style and finish in their 
casting. Accuracy and delicacy are 



















Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN 
Polizel AKC334026 $Z72782 Ashiand, Wisconsin 





























“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 























































prime requisites to success and he who ” : BS Lowest rates. 
does not possess facility is, to say the Battle Creek Health food fr Dogs LLOYD’S NATIONAL a 
least, handicapped. A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious Peoria, - = - Illinois 
iter than meat. 
Devotees of that most graceful of WE PAY FREIGHT ———— 
the angler’s tools, the fly rod, have come a sepey Seige. | P 0 H I C 
to realize that coaching may be of as SS Seeks" 32 3 , ; 
‘much value in lake and stream work as| iB! ,, B #8 ll tesercttsees 
it is on the football field, or fairway. ORDER TODAY ; a The greatest bird finder of his day 
Fred G. Shaw, of Brooklyn, advises us Be made at gocess” & Salt direct to factory and shipment wil — Coun alae ——_— — 
. . . . Ba I io k . 
that he is now booking clients for his ttle pate Dog Food Co. E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 





1925 school. 

We know Mr. Shaw’s work person- 
ally and having been present when, in 
one of New York’s large sporting goods 
stores, quite informally he picked up a 
dainty four ounce rod, rigged with 
tapered line, and casting horizontally, 
he flicked a coin from a counter some 
forty feet distant, we have the great- 
est admiration for his skill. 

In 1904 Mr. Shaw won the Inter- 
national Amateur Championship of the 
World in trout fly casting, a title which 
he held until 1908. 

Established in America, he now de- 
votes his entire time to instructing 
others in the art of which his long 
years of practice have given him 
mastery. 




















Your name and address 
on this collar for 65 cents 
and the same without spots 50c. 
Other styles ranging up to $3.50, 
Write for catalog. 


THAD DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


logue. Dog Journal, W. E. Beck 


DOG Medicine. Feeds. Supplies. at 
Dept. 116, Herrick, Ill. 





























DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of woaing 
R SA 


F O 
Good dogs at ‘stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 

































FOR SALE 


English Bulldog Puppies, 9 weeks old, full brothers 
of Ch, Sparrow Bush Sir Don, white and brindle 
markings, sound, heavy boned, rose ears, fine square 
heads, good wrinkles. Write for prices, 


SPARROW BUSH KENNELS, REG. 
Sparrow Bush, N. Y. 













A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 







Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Easy at Zero 


ordinary 
into powerful, aaperhenten DRY GAS 
VAPOR which burns up clean, prevents 
—— and nearly doubles power and 
jeage. ves no unburned gasoline 
to run om into secahcamea destroy lubrication and grind out 
Motors live two to three times as long with Air Fric- 
tion. Fords guaranteed to make 34 m: to gallon. Other 
cars in proportion. Try Air Friction 30 days at our risk. 
Money back if you want it. Agents wanted. Write today. 
AIR-FRICTION aaa COMPANY 


1490 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 


Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Send for 


Sportsmen’ s 


Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 
tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 
prices. Keep it as 
a ready reference. 


Forest and Stream 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Camping Out in the West 
(Continued from page 43) 


to keep them in mind and keep your 
eyes and ears open. 

Pine boughs make a fine soft bed. 
Westerners call them “mountain feath- 
ers.” Don’t injure the small pines in 
cutting them. Take them from the 
lower boughs of large trees. 

Sleep on the ground; it is healthful. 
Leave tables, chairs, cots and stoves 
at home; you don’t need them at all. 
Get close to nature and you will enjoy 
it. 

Be a good sport and leave the camp 
grounds in as good shape as you found 
them. There are others to follow. 


Winter and Spring Trapping 
(Continued from page 49) 


travel. These may be described as 
canals on the bottoms of the rivers, 
creeks, ponds, or marshes. When 
these are not frozen over, good sets 
may be had along them. Naturally, 
no bait of any kind should be em- 
ployed. 

Use coarse salt to keep the slides 
open. Many times it is possible to do 
this quite successfully during most of 
the winter. Put the salt in burlap or 
something similar and arrange under 
the traps. By visiting the spots fre- 
quently, thin ice can be broken; and 
in this way one increases his chances 
of success. 

The chief difficulty in most winter 
and Spring trapping while there is 
ice, is to hold the muskrat after it 
has once been caught. Remember, 
the leg bones are very tender, and 
snap easily when the jaws close on 
them. A few jerks and twists leave 
the animal free. Stake in deep water 
whenever possible, but if this cannot 
be done, use the Two Trigger. This 
kills instantly and does not damage 
the fur. It might also be said that 
the game which escapes by amputa- 
tion often crawls away to die, never 
to be found by the pelt-hunter, and 
of no value to him. With furs so 
high, this waste should be eliminated 
as far as possible. 

A word more: ship your skins 
from now on as fast as they are ready 
for the market. Even with the great 
demand for pelts, the quality of fur 
is constantly getting poorer. Changes 
in price are bound to be lower. There- 
fore, take no chances, for if you do, 
you are almost sure to lose money. 


Advances in Tournament 
Casting 
(Continued from page 42) 
is one that begins with an unimagin- 


able smoothness, then as the speed in- 
creases and the leverage is applied it 
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all ends with a mighty and final effort, 
so often called by the casters “the wal- 
lop”. After the wallop the lead is on 
its way and can only be controlled by 
the thumb on the spool of the reel. 


Careful thumbing is necessary to 
prevent the backlash. This backlash 
is the most disastrous phase of tourna- 
ment casting, and one that may ruin 
even the perfect cast that has once 
started on its way. More attention is 
necessary to the thumbing of the reel 
than to any other element of a cast. 
Careful consideration to the amount of 
pressure exerted upon the spool because 
it is often that the strongest, and what 
would be the longest casts are pre- 
vented from travelling their maximum 
distance because the spool was too 
tightly thumbed. To anyone who is 
just beginning to enter earnestly into 
the casting game, it might be worth his 
while to find out just how lightly he 
can thumb the reel and still prevent the 
dreaded backlash. Proper thumbing is 
more the steady application of a dim- 
inishing pressure (which may some- 
times be released altogether) rather 
than a few instances of strong pressure. 
The purpose of thumbing is to prevent 
the spool containing the line from re- 
volving at a greater speed than is 


necessary to feed the amount of line 


that the lead can carry and at the rate 
it is able to utilize it. If the line which 
the spool releases is not consumed by 
the lead in its flight at the instant that 
it leaves the spool, it becomes bunched 
up loosely about the spool and finally 
one strand interfers with another un- 
til there is a tangled mass that stops 
the advancement of the lead. 

Another outstanding illustration of 
the growing interest in the casting 
sport is the fact that the casting sea- 
sons have been lengthened. By this I 
mean that whereas only the summer 
months used to see the time of the 
tournaments, now that period has been 
increased until the tournaments are be- 
ing held from May to October with an 
occasional one held even later. It is 
not an uncommon sight to see men 
practising casting during the coldest of 
our winter months. The reason that 
the casting period had to be lengthened 
was due to the fact that the number of 
clubs wishing to hold their own tourna- 
ments has increased to such large num- 
ber that there is not time for them all 
to hold their tournaments without con- 
flicting with each other. 

What has been said only tends to 
prove that the sport of casting is ap- 
proaching a point where it may be 
classed a real sport and one which is 
well worth the while of any surf ang- 
ler to enter. It is a clean sport, fur- 
nishes plenty of outdoor exercise and 
you will find as your competitors a 
very high type of sportsman. 
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